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OUR THIRD ANNIVERSARY. 
UR seventh half-yearly volume is begun to-day. 
years’ experience. has approved the conduct of the 
,ONDON Review. It has been a consistent advocate of 
uiberal policy, independent of factions, bound to no personal 
kervice, contending for the wise and faithful discharge of our 
tonstitutional Government, for economy in the finance, 
‘ficiency in the Administration, equity, prudence, and 
lignity, in the diplomatic relations of the State. Without 
bubserviency, without partiality, consulting the dictates of 
an enlightened statesmanship, the honour and advantage 
f this country, and the generous sentiments of the English 
eople, we have, for the most part, especially in regard to 


Three 





reign affairs, vindicated the course pursued by the expe- 


ienced leaders of the national counsels. England preserves 
strict neutrality between the hostile Confederations of 
America, while frankly disapproving the reckless obstinacy of 
the North in a ferocious war of conquest and dominion. She 
femonstrates with the Imperial despotism of Russia on the 
perfidy and cruelty which have once more aroused an heroic 
sistance in unhappy Poland. Englishmen feel sympathy 
nd admiration for a highly-gifted peuple, whose perseverance, 
ict, and marvellous power of combination have accomplished, 
fter forty-five years of conspiring patriotism, the unity 
and independence of Italy. The’ English would maintain 
tlose friendship with their nearest neighbours, the French. 
[hese are the sentiments with which we look abroad. 
laving no important political vicissitudes at home, we still 
ehold with interest whatever, in Europe or America, befalls 
he great family of civilized nations. True, all does not go 
nas we could wish. A French intervention still upholds 
1e rotten and ruinous Papal principality which encumbers 
i¢ Italian city of Rome. A fresh instance of royal in- 
ituation at Berlin destroys the fabric of constitutional 
1om\rchy in the foremost German state. We cannot even 
‘aguely foresee what decisive events may take place, in the 
‘ountries we have named, before this new volume of our 
ournal is finished. But we know that Great Britain, which 
las just bestowed a group of islands to crown the Greek 
Revolution, has duties to perform, and interests to protect, 
n the general settlement of the world. She cannot be 
ndifferent amidst the impending struggles and catastrophes 
bf foreign nations’; yet we may hope, so far as she is con- 
perned, for the continuance of peace. -For the rest, we may 
1ope that a better time will everywhere bring freedom to 
slaves, and to serfs, and to the subjects of oppressive and 
arbitrary power. 
| We turn from these momentous political subjects to the 
rarious incidents of social and domestic life. Many of our 
ighter pages are filled with these real stories of every-day 
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occurrence, which may not only afford some entertainment 
to our readers, but serve to illustrate the habits and man- 
ners of our age, the dealings between different classes of 
society, the diversities of individual character, and the 
soundest maxims of morality and prudence. We prefer, 
indeed, this method of instruction by way of example, to set 
didactic essays, in the nature of lay sermons, upon abstract 
topics of ethical disquisition. 

_ The direct consideration, .also, of proposals for social 
improvement belongs, most. appropriately, toa journal like 
this. In correcting the follies of fashion, in exposing the 
abuses of trade, in denouncing the frauds of those who 
prey on the credulity and weakness of others,—the company- 
mongers, the subscription-list jobbers, the host of plausible 
impostors who, either under pretexts of profitable business 
or of charity, infest this wealthy country, we may perhaps 
render some little service to the betrayed and persecuted 
rich ; whilst by advocating sanitary and industrial reforms, 
educational and missionary agencies, we may help, in some 
degree, to elevate the condition of the poor. Each class, 
indeed, complains of its peculiar burthens. A _ public 
journal is the friend and servant of all. We invite com- 





munications, therefore, to inform us of matters of this 
kind, which otherwise might remain unknown. . 

We are called, by the emergencies of this time, to bestow 
some attention upon measures of Church Reform. No topics 
of domestic interest have been more eagerly debated in the 
last three years; none are more likely to occupy the 
press and Parliament in the next few years to come. 
The existence of our Protestant Church has other than 
its theological aspects ;—English politics, English society; 
English literature, are alike concerned in it. We 
conceive that a journal friendly to the Church, yet the 
organ of no theological sect or party, may usefully assist 
in these discussions. Besides those matters of Ohurch 
administration and economy, which are an important 
part of the concerns of Government, there are proposals 
to revise and amend her services and ritual; there is a 
question whether to widen the formal definitions of her 
creed, or to relax the clerical obligation of assenting to 
them; and there is a painful conflict among her own 
ministers with regard to the Scriptural evidences of her 
faith. The Lonpon Review has been free upon occasion to 
deal with all these subjects. As for the controversies of 
religious literature, it is just two years since we published 
seven replies to the seven “ Essays and Reviews,” which just 
now await the final judgment of the highest ecclesiastical 
tribunal of appeal ; and we commence this week, after very 
mature deliberation, a critical analysis of the whole discus- 
sion between Dr. Colenso and his numerous opponents. As 
for the practical questions of Church Reform, including the 
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Revision of the Liturgy, they will be considered in a series 
of articles immediately to follow this. We were unable, till 
now, to devote a large portion of our space to these subjects, 
from the press of other matters in the Parliamentary session. 
We trust to lay a foundation for that comprehensive estimate 
of the actual situation and needs of the Establishment towards 
which statesmen and Churchmen will soon have to direct 
their attention. "We do not, however, intend that subjects 
of this nature shall predominate in the contents of our 
journal; but that they shall occasionally find place, when 
called for by the amount of popular interest which they 
have excited. 

Literary essays and criticism-——a very important part of 
our functions—must always employ the pens of a large 
number of able and esteemed contributors. If it were con- 
sistent with the plan of this journal to publish the names of 
its staff of book-reviewers, as we have lately seen done in 
other critical journals, we could present an array of high 
authorities in almost every branch of scholarship and science. 
But we conceive that the dignity and impartiality of our 
criticism are better secured by the anonymous system. The 
value of this department, however, including, as well, the 
criticism of Fine Arts and the reporting of scientific investi- 
gations, is proved by the esteem in which the Lonpon 
Review is held among the students and professors of syste- 
matic knowledge. With this reputation it has sought to 


combine a wide popularity, and to provide amusement as | 


well as useful information for all classes. The success of 
which we might boast is due not only to the genial spirit, 
the liberality and integrity of its management, but to the 
variety of talent engaged in its service. We thank a 
hundred willing contributors, a multitude of constant readers 





for their favours in the last three years. They may be assured | 


in future of the best that we can do. 








THE ADVANCE OF GENERAL LEE. 
HE movement made by General Lee towards the North 


is quite consistent with what had been anticipated. | 
It was well known that about the beginning of May, just | 
before the battle of Chancellorsville, many regiments of | 


volunteers raised in the enthusiasm caused by the fall of 
Fort Sumter in 1861, would be able to claim their discharge 
at the end of two years’ service. These were of course 
veteran troops, and if any use was to be made of them it 
was essential to act promptly. At the same time, it was 
known that the army of General Lee on the heights above 
Fredericksburg had been greatly weakened. A considerable 


Longstreet ; and indeed it is said upon good authority that 
the whole number under the command of General Lee— 
infantry and cavalry together—did not exceed 50,000. On 
the other hand, the army of General Hooker massed about 
Falmouth is said to have reached at this time 159,000 men. 
Thus the Federalists must have outnumbered the Con- 
federates by three to one. 
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1. 1’. Potomac River. 
2. York River. 

3. 3’. James River. 

4. Pamunkey River. 

5. Chickahominy River. 


7. Acquia Creek. 13. Rappahannock River. 
8. Yorktown. 14. Harper's Ferry, 
9. Shenandoah River. 15. Leesburg. 


, 6. Manassas Junctiou, 12. Harrison’s Landing. 
ll. Matapony River. | 16, Annapo’is. 





response. In the mean time General Lee had matured his 
plans. Having received his reinforcements, and having 
divided his army into three divisions, under Ewell, Hill, and 
Longstreet, he marched up the Shenandoah Vailey, preceded 
by a large force of cavalry. The Federal officer, Milroy, 
was compelled to evacuate Winchester, and in his retreat 


| towards the Potomac he not only lost all his guns, but his 
number had been sent to Suffolk, south of Richmond, under | 


Under such circumstances, it is | 


not surprising that Hooker and the Cabinet at Washington | 


should have determined to risk a battle at Chancellorsville. 
In that battle, however, they were defeated, and Hooker 
retired to his old encampment at Falmouth. Hooker had 
lost his opportunity. It was now Lee’s turn to try his 
fortune. The truth is, that Hooker’s army had not only 
been defeated, but it had been diminished by at least 
40,000 men; whilst Lee’s army had been strongly rein- 
forced. About the beginning of June rumours began to 


prevail that the Confederates were preparing to assume the | 


offensive, and to invade the North. Reconnaissances 
were sent ont, and it was thought that Lee had 
abandoned the heights above Fredericksburg. But in what 
direction he had retired was still a mystery. A body 
of cavalry was directed to cross the Rappahannock, some 
twenty miles above Falmouth. On the 9th of June a sharp 
contest ensued, in which the advantage was at first on the 
side of the Union troops, but the Confederates rallied, and 
the Federal cavalry recrossed the river. It was now ascer- 
tained that Lee was in great force in the neighbourhood of 
Fairfax. His army was reckoned at 100,000 men, including 
a force of no less than 30,000 cavalry. Being made aware 
of this, the Government at Washington became uneasy, and 
the Border States became alarmed. The Governors of Penn- 
sylvania and New York urged the eitizens to organize them- 
selves for defence. It is admitted, however, even by Northern 
correspondents, that these exhortations met with no hearty 





troops were practically dispersed. On Sunday and Monday 
the 14th and 15th of June, a considerable body of Confede- 
rate cavalry had crossed the Potomac, and penetrated beyond 
Hagerstown to Chambersburg, in Pennsylvania, threatening, 
it is said, even Harrisburg, the capital of that State. The 
main army, under Lee, however, seems to have rested on 
the western side of the Blue Ridge Mountains, which run 
along the eastern bank of the Shenandoah River. 

Hooker in the meanwhile abandoned his position at 
Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, and moved along the 
right bank of the Potomac, by Dumfries, towards Alexan- 
dria. This constitutes his new base of operations; that 
at Acquia Creek having been abandoned. On the 18th of 
June the position of the opposing armies was this. Hooker, 
having successfully collected his whole army, was a few miles 
to the west of Alexandria. It will be remembered that the 
position of Arlington heights, close by, has been fortified, and 
that Hooker is therefore in a position to compel General Lee, 
if he attacks the Federals at all, to attack them in their 
intrenchments. On the opposite side of the river Potomac 
is Washington, defended by a series ,of strong works, and 
garrisoned by 50,000 men under Heintzelmann. Let us 
now look at the Confederates. According to the latest 
accounts the passes through the Blue Ridge and the Bull 
Run mountains were in theirhands. General Lee in person, 
and Ewell, had occupied Thoroughfare Gap, which is in the 
centre pass; Longstreet is threatening Leesburg; whilst 
Hill is said to be in the neighbourhood of Dumfries, which 
lies half-way between Fredericksburg and Alexandria. It 
is impossible to place implicit reliance upon this statement ; 
indeed, the three corps are so completely separated that it 
is better to suspend our judgment. But thus much is 
certainly clear, that General Lee thas the bulk of his army 
in front of General Hooker’s, and that the numbers of the 
Confederates who invaded Pennsylvania and Maryland have 
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been greatly exaggerated. Perhaps it would have been 
better for the North if more devastation had been committed 
in these border States. As yet they have felt little of the 
evils of actual war. Their apathy is condemned on every 
side ; in this there is nothing surprising, for it is in striking 
consistency with the former history of the Quaker State. 

It would be absurd to offer any speculations as to the 
future designs of General Lee. The favourite theory seems 
to be that he intends to assail Washington. But this is more 
than questionable, for even if he could succeed in taking the 
capital without investing it, which is well nigh impossible, 
it is difficult to understand how he could maintain himself 
there. The river being in the hands of the Federals, Washing- 
ton itself would be constantly under fire. According to 
some, the theory seems to be that the Federal army in the 
east has been greatly weakened by the reinforcements sent 
to Grant at Vicksburg, and this advance of Lee has been 
made for the purpose of preventing any further troops 
being despatched. According to others, it was hoped that 
Lee would be able to administer a crushing defeat to the 
army of Hooker. 
attack that officer. According to others, again, the object 
has been to inflict the same miseries wpon Pennsylvania as 
have been inflicted upon Virginia, and thus to dispose the 
North to peace. But as yet the effect has been precisely of 
the opposite character. The North has only recalled its 
militia into the field. Lastly, it has’ been 


But as yet no attempt has been made to | Proyse should be taken up with tittle tattle to which it is 





Brutus, and Brutus has returned to humble life a molli- 
fied and mitigated patriot, his face glowing with the delight 
of having conversed with one more Emperor. Mr. Roebuck 
went to the Imperial Palace a bitter-blowing East wind ; 
he has come back all South-East by South. The sour grapes 
of Sheffield have been ripened by tie sun of Fontainebleau. 


Mr. Roebuck has frequently received merited castigation, 
both in the House of Commons and elsewhere, but he has 
seldom received a better dressing than he got from the 
bitter tongue of Mr. Bright. Mr. Bright pointed out, 
with truth and plainness, that Mr. Roebuck is hardly the 
man to play the British Paul Pry to Imperial personages, 
still less to represent the, French Emperor in the House of 
Commons. The manner in which he chose, two years ago, 
to speak of Napoleon III. makes it ludicrous in the extreme 
for him to assume the character of Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary from that monarch to the English Legislature. 
Nor do we want an official of the kind, All the notes of 
private interviews that Mr. Roebuck has taken are thrown 
away. Itis highly inconvenient that the attention of the 


| undignified to listen, and which it would be still more un- 


said that | 


the Southern army was obliged to remove from Fredericks- | 
burg, and to possess itself of the rich valley of the Shenan- | 


doah, and even of part of Pennsylvania, in order to 
supply itself with food and other necessaries. No doubt 
the success of the movement has secured this result, 
but whether this was the whole result intended remains 
in doubt. It is certainly true that Harper’s Ferry still 
continues in the hands of the North, but it is said that 
Hagerstown has been made the head-quarters of the Con- 
federates, and that from that town they intend to make 
raids into the neighbouring cities and farmyards. Whatever 
may be the ultimate object of General Lee, it must be 
admitted that, if he can lay Maryland and Pennsylvania 
under contribution, and supply his army with every necessary 
by the liberal use of Confederate scrip, his advance will 
not have been in vain. 





AMBASSADORS MOST EXTRAORDINARY. 


M* ROEBUCK, arriving at the Tuileries with his 
{' umbrella, and “hoping he don’t intrude,” will be a 
spectacle of which Sheffield may well be proud. Whenever 


the scene of action, and sends in his card. The lamented 


dignified for the Commons of this country to regard. What 
Mr. Roebuck chooses to do on the American question some- 
body else may do upon the subject of Turkey, or the Ionian 
Tslands, or the distress in Lancashire. If the private wishes 
of Napoleon IIT. are, indeed, perpetually to be dragged into 
the deliberations of Parliament, let Baron Gros have a seat 
below the bar, accompanied with the privilege of stating 
succinctly to the House, before each division, what the 
French Emperor is likely to think of it. The Imperial will 


| may thus at all events flow to us in a responsible and 


| constitutional and out of place. 


accredited channel, not filter down to us through half a 
dozen peripatetic gossips, who are neither fitted for the part 
of Imperial parrots by their accuracy of memory or their 
discretion. If this be objected to, let Mr. Nassau Senior be 
sent round every summer in an Official capacity ; and let a 
Committee of the House sit upon his note-book when he 
comes home. It is needless to observe that the Bashi- 
bazouk diplomacy which Mr. Roebuck and the Liverpool 
merchants have endeavoured to bring into fashion increases 
infinitely the difficulty of all regular and official authorities. 


| When every Briton who pleases is his own ambassador, Lord 
| Russell will have an uneasy time of it. All this is quite un- 


What Napoleon ITI. wishes 


| the House of Commons to be told, he can always ask 


Mr. Edwin James once upon a time—as we all must well | 


remember—adopted this admirable expedient when the 
Italian question was attracting universal notice. 


He took | 


upon him the high mission of representing the Marylebone | 
Beadle and the Parish Pumps of Old England at the court | 


of General Garibaldi. 


Armed with credentials from him- | 


self, he conversed freely with the General, and wrote an | 


account of his conversation to the Times. 
flies at higher game, though he is equally conversational 
and equally communicative about his conversation ; and 


Mr. Roebuck | 


the Sheffield Foreign Affairs Committee have the satis- | 
faction of knowing that their member only accredits him- | 


self to crowned heads. There will soon be no palace in 
Europe that does not know the sight of Mr. Roebuck’s 
umbrella. He has looked in on Austria in a family way—he 
has looked in on France, and we have no reason for supposing 
that he does not mean to look in upon Prussia, Russia, and 
America. Mrs. Candour, in the “School for Scandal,” had 
not a more successful way of arriving just in the nick of 
intrigue and conversation. Francis Joseph and the Arch- 
dukes may well have been astonished at their visitor three 
years ago, when he presented himself with the firm intention 
of taking up the regeneration of Austria as a personal 


matter. An ancient Briton in his war paint would not have 
been a more astonishing arrival at Vienna. The experiment, 


however, seems to have had so pleasing an effect upon his 
fortunes and his character, that he has tried it again. 
Attired, like Godiva, in nothing but his native modesty, he 
saddles his favourite animal and rides, with Mr. Lindsay for 
his handmaid, into the middle of the haunts of Tyranny. 
The monarch of France and Mr. Roebuck have thus met at 


last. Cesar has encountered with impunity the gaze of | the matter. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Ministers to tell them. So long as we have a Government 
at all, it will be better for his Imperial Majesty to confine 
his confidences within recognized bounds, or he must not be 


there is a difficulty this busy gentleman repairs straight to | surprised if they are treated both with neglect and indif- 


ference. The less Parliament hears of the private wishes of 
Emperors and Queens and Princes, the better it will 
discharge its duty to the constituencies that returned it. 


Mr. Roebuck’s account of all that his Imperial Majesty 
was pleased to say to him appears in any case to be 
considered ineoherent by the best authorities. The French 
ambassador in England totally denies, and the English 
Government totally deny, what Mr. Roebuck affirms with 
awful assevyerations and appeals to his own immaculate 
reputation for veracity. He says that he is convinced the 
country will believe him. We do not know. We are not 
sure. It is possible that the Imperial Machiavelli of the 
Tuileries has been too much for the simplicity of the Sheffield 
Cato. The Sheffield blade was not equal to the more tem- 
pered metal of Fontainebleau. It must, in truth, be a horrid 
reflection for the Sheffield cutlers to think that Napo- 
leon ILI. has possibly been making the same kind of use of 
their Member that he makes of the semi-official papers in 
Paris. The Emperor may have been turning Mr. Roebuck 
into a kind of English Oonstitutionnel. It is perhaps his 
mission here below, as well as the mission of that excellent 
journal, both to be inspired on fit occasions by majesty, and 
to be inspired wrong. The pair are first deluded into com- 
municating some sacred confidences to the public, when, on a 
sudden, their ears.are promptly and severely twitched and they 
are told that the Emperor has but one organ, and that organ 
is the Moniteur. Thus they find to their cost that their 
ambition to be made the medium of conveying intelligence 
is foiled, and that they have been used only to disseminate a 
rumour. If this is the way Mr. Roebuck has been dealt 
with, we ean only say that it is very trying to a patriot. 
Mr. Lindsay’s explanation will go a long way to clear up 
We mean no unnecessary discourtesy to Mr. 
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Roebuck when we say that, in spite of his violent assertions 
as to his own honesty and good faith, we should be sorry to 


| 


rely in any case too largely upon the accuracy of his | 
narrations. A short time ago—the matter is in the recol- | 


lection of everybody—Mr. Roebuck called the North “ the 
scum and refuse of Europe.” When taxed with the expres- 
sion, by Mr. Bright, on Tuesday night, he positively repu- 
diated it. A gentleman whose memory is so deceptive as to 
lead him to misrepresent his own words, may possibly be led 
accidentally to misrepresent also the words of others. Some- 
thing more than Mr. Roebuck’s assertions are necessary to 
persuade us that Midas has been unwise enough to trust the 
tongue of the most indiscreet of talkers. 

For Mr. Roebuck certainly may be considered the most 
indiscreet of talkers. It is not merely that he has no notion 
of reticence, and that he would have divulged the mysteries 
of Ceres with as complete self-sufficiency as he retails his 
experiences at Fontainebleau ;—the truth is, that he cannot 
open his mouth without violently outraging politeness and 








courtesy in some way or other. A short time ago we col- | 


lected a few Roebuckiana, of a choice description, for the 


edification of the public. His speech on Tuesday night | 
contains fewer of the kind than usual. But there are enough | 


of the accustomed passages to  ‘r:ant us in asking if Mr. 
Roebuck is the man to whose hands can be intrusted such 


questions as the American question, or such private nego- | 
tiations as those into which, unasked, he has plunged with the | 
French Emperor. Forgetful apparently of the Mason and | 
Conway correspondence, so recently published, he tells us | 


that “the cry in the North in favour of the black is a hypo- 
critical cry.” Of the gentlemen who “talked philanthropy” 
in past times—the Buxtons and Wilberforces of their day— 
he remarks that “ we have the same class nowadays, with the 
same sort of cant and hypocrisy.” He “ pities the ignorance 
of the gentleman who says, No!” to one of his random 
assertions. He is “not afraid of war” with the Northern 


States, for “in ten days, sir, we should sweep from the seas | 


every ship.” “The cry about slavery "—he again says—“ is 
hypocrisy and cant.” If the Government assert that they 


are ignorant of any communication by the Emperor to Baron | 
Gros (Baron Gros having an hour before Mr. Roebuck’s | 
speech called on Lord Russell expressly to contradict the | 


rumour)—“it must mean some evasion, some diplomatic 
evasion. It can’t be the truth.” With curious blindness to 
his own besetting sin, he inveighs in sweeping terms against 
all his opponents, on the strange ground that they are 
opinionated and intolerant. Of Mr. Bright he says— 
“Slavery is as distasteful to me as it is to the hon. member 
for Birmingham ; but I have learnt to bear with other 
men’s infirmities, and I don’t think every-man a rogue 
or a fool who differs from me in opinion.” The rest 
of the dissentient universe is more summarily dealt with 
still. “I know well the sort of obloquy which will be 
directed against me by those persons who deem themselves 
the salt of the earth, and who think that every opinion of 
theirs ought to be the opinion of all other men, or that all 
other men ought to bow to their opinion.” Such are the 
transatlantic flowers of speech that Mr. Roebuck with im- 
punity addresses to the most cultivated audience in England. 
No amount of visits to Imperial personages will confer 
political power or influence on so violent and so unwise a 
tongue. Nor will the educated classes of this country follow 
the lead of a gentleman who deals with political subjects 
of all kinds in a tone and temper that had better be 
confined to the election hustings of an Irish borough. 








FRIENDS AND PISTOLS OVER THE WATER. 


SPICY little episode to the grand squabble of 
Cardigan v. Calthorpe, which has subsequently come 
to light, does not deserve to be passed over by the English 
press in total silence. Its results entirely justify the esti- 
mation in which the obsolete and barbarous institution of 
duelling is at present held in civilized England, and proves 
that that practice, as a test of personal courage, is an utter 
and despicable sham. 

In the dissensions to which the Cardigan-Calthorpe 
controversy gave rise, two distinguished general officers of 
the highest rank and character are said, in a conversation at 
the Senior United Service Club, to have taken vehement 
and antagonistic parts. The antecedents of these officers 
are of a nature to place all question as to their personal 
courage beyond dispute. They appear to have so far forgot- 
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ten themselves as to have used very strong language towards 
each other ; and, at last, one of them is stated to have 
accused the other, in the plainest and coarsest terms, of deli- 
berate falsehood. This created a “ difficulty,” from which no 
other escape appears to have suggested itself to the military 
minds of the hostile interlocutors than friends and pistols 
‘“ over the water ;” for here, the laws of the land on that 
subject are very precise, and it is probable that, in the 
present temper of public feeling, they would be carried out to 
the letter were a fatal duel fought in England. A personal 
combat in France was, therefore, actually agreed upon, 
and one of the parties immediately proceeded to Paris 
with his friend and his case of pistols, and there impatiently 
waited for his antagonist, who was to follow him with 
another friend and another case of pistols. But duellist 
No. 1 waited in vain for duellist No. 2, who did not put in 
an appearance. Whether the latter had got the gout, or 
whether his granddaughter had got the measles, or whether 
some tempting dinner invitation detained him, will probably 
never transpire; but certain it is that duellist No. 1 was 
disappointed in meeting with duellist No. 2, and, after wait- 
ing a week in Paris, was reluctantly obliged to return safe 


and sound to England. But as soon as he made himself 
| heard in the United Service Club, commenting freely and 


angrily on the laches of his adversary, that veteran officer, 
having recovered from his gout, or having heard better 
accounts of his measly grandchild, or having fulfilled his 
tempting dinner engagement, betook himself in turn to 
the French metropolis, and there pretended to be eagerly 
waiting for the party who had previously pretended to be 
eagerly waiting for him. Like his antagonist, he waited, how- 
ever, in vain ; and like him, finding nobody to fight with in 
Paris, he was ultimately compelled to return safe and sound 
to England, where both parties are now to be seen in 
an admirable state of preservation. 


And there the whole “affair” appears to have happily 
ended. Neither of these quarrelsome veterans has been 
shot, and consequently neither of them will be hung ; and 
everybody thinks of them precisely what everybody thought 
before—viz., that they are two vapouring and vain old 
men, who wished to delude the credulous public into 
believing that they were seriously thirsting for each 
other’s blood, when, in truth, they were extremely glad to 
escape the risk of being shot or of shooting each other. 
Being both in the wrong, it is not easy to imagine by what 
process friends and pistols could have satisfactorily arranged 
a “difficulty” in France which friends without pistols could 
not have arranged much more satisfactorily in England. 
That they are both known to be brave men we have already 
stated ; but had such not been notoriously the case,—had 
the aggressor been a brave and the aggrieved a timid man, 
we do not well see how a recourse to the duello would have 
mended the matter, inasmuch as it would only have enabled 
a brave man in the wrong to have bullied a timid one in 
the right. 

What places the conduct of these two officers in a more 
unfavourable light is, that they are both Colonels of Dragoon 
regiments, and, as such, bound to set good examples to the 
younger officers under their command, at a moment when it 
must be admitted English cavalry officers appear to re- 
quire that unusually good examples should be set them by 
their superiors. 


We trust that the two general officers whose conduct is 
the subject of these brief remarks will not feel disposed to 
propose to us friends and pistols “over the water” for having 
made them ; and that they will forgive us for having ex- 
pressed a conviction that they never really meant fighting at 
all, and only got up the ludicrous shindy in order to avert 
public attention from the discreditable squabble in which 
they had been so unlucky as to engage themselves. Paris 
is hut ten and a half hours distant from London. A mes- 
sage can be sent thither and answered by telegraph within 
an hour. Any mistake, therefore, which might have arisen 
as to the time and place of the proposed combat, might, had 
the combatants been in earnest, have been readily rectified ; 
and the pretence that they could not contrive to meet with 
each other in the French capital is therefore too trans- 
parent to deceive anybody. 

If “ the laws of honour,” as they are called, really required 
that two cantankerous septuagenarians should have shot 
each other in Paris a month ago, on account of hard words 
interchanged at their club in London ; and if the ingenuity 
and solicitude of their friends could hit upon no less homi- 
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cidal method of solving the “ difficulty,” why do they not 
shoot each other now ? The express train leaves the Victoria 
Station, 8.W., at eight o'clock this evening for Paris, and 
by ten a.m. to-morrow, at latest, one.or both of the dis- 
patants may, if they please, either be quivering on the daisies 
of the Bois de Boulogne, or breakfasting convivially together 
with their friends on the Boulevard des Italiens, after a 
bloodless combat. But we do not anticipate that even the 
last and most agreeable of these alternatives will be adopted 
by the parties in question, who must long ere this have 
become sensible and ashamed of the utter absurdity of their 
conduct, and must perceive that they have thereby de- 
servedly laid themselves open to grave imputations which 
we, mindful of their grey hairs and good and gallant services 
in bygone days, have no desire to dwe)] upon. 


HE Opposition evidently shrink from any direct or 
serious attack upon the cession of the Ionian Islands. 

They are quite ready to ask insidious questions as to the 
mode in which it is to be carried out and the conditions 
upon which it is to take effect. They are constantly hint- 
ing dislike and insinuating alarm. If their speeches repre 
sent any solid ot earnest conviction, it is their deliberate 
opinion that Her Majesty’s Ministers are about to alienate 
a valuable possession of the Crown in an unconstitutional 
manner ; and that this step will probably result in grave 
injury both to English and European interests. Before 
the commencement of the session we received from their 
organs in the press the most emphatic assurances that the 
Conservative party would on this as on all other questions 
be true to itself, and would once more repeat its favourite 
performance of saving the country from the Whigs. It 
was one of about half-a-dozen crimes or errors which we 
were daily told had settled the doom of the Government. 
And yet this great party has abstained from taking the 
sense of either House of Parliament upon a policy which 
its leaders affect to think disastrous. Although they 
have had ample opportunity to arrest its progress, they 
have confined themselves to desultory criticism; and 
they are now content to discharge the functions of 
an Opposition by idle repinings over a fait accompli. 
We have no disposition to quarrel with the discretion 
they have exhibited. Their present position may not be 
the most dignified in the world, but they have at any rate 
escaped the ignominious defeat which would have attended 
an effort to maintain a connection of which England and 
the Ionian Islands are equally tired. From first to last it 
has been to us a source of nothing but vexation and embar- 
rassment. It was thrust upon us at the Congress of Vienna 
without our seeking ; we accepted it avowedly rather in the 
interest of Europe than of ourselves ; without conferring upon 
us any compensating advantages, it has involved us in a series 
of undignified squabbles with the people we profess to pro- 


tect, but whom we have never been able to reconcile to our | 


rule ; and it has placed us in a false position before the 
world, by enabling our ill-wishers and antagonists to allege 
that we too have our Poland, and oppress another Venetia. 
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Since Mr. Gladstone’s abortive expedition to Corfu, it has | 


been clear that our protectorate must terminate sooner or 
later. He exhausted every means of conciliation, with no 
other result than that of ascertaining beyond a doubt that 
every class in the islands was thoroughly penetrated with 
a desire for annexation to Greece. There was henceiorth 
no alternative but that of ruling with despotic sway over an 
unwilling people, or of taking the first fitting opportunity of 
complying with their wishes. It is difficult to comprehend 
how any Englishman could hesitate in such a choice. 

We can quite understand and allow for the feeling which 
renders most of us averse to contract the limits of our 
empire, or to surrender the trophies of our military or naval 
prowess. But patriotic sentiment is quite thrown away on 
the present case. These islands are no portion of our 
dominions ; and although it is true that, with the excep- 
tion of Corfu, they were occupied by a force detached 
frgm Lord Collingwood’s fleet, their conquest, however 
creditable to the squadron engaged, reflected no particular 
glory on our arms, nor do we profess to hold thein under 
this title. But we need not dwell upon a point which has 
been virtually abandoned by the opponents of the cession. 
The attempt to make the retention of this protectorate a 
matter of national honour has utterly failed. It is generally 
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felt that we may, without disgrace, resign a trust, which we 
accepted under a diplomatic arrangement, which is no longer 
convenient or desirable. In 1815 it was unavoidable that 
the Ionians should be placed under the protection of one of 
the Great Powers. They could not have been formed into a 
thoroughly independent State ; to place them under ‘Turkish 
rule was out of the question. But, as Lord Russell observes 
in his circular despatch, when the Greeks asserted their 
independence the political condition of the inhabitants of 
the Seven Islands was materially altered ; and it was inevi- 
table that they should desire to be politically united with 
men of their own race. Having no distinct nationality of 
their own, and being so far separated from each other as to 
preclude their consolidation into a State, they naturally 
gravitated towards Greece, along whose coast they lie. 


Whether their desire for union with that kingdom be 
wise, or, as Lord Derby thinks, eminently foolish, is unim- 
portant. Possibly, they ought to have been reconciled to 
our rule by the unquestionable material benefits we have 
conferred upon them. But if they prize other things more 
highly, and prefer the gratification of their national feelings 
and aspirations, to good roads and the protection of a well- 
disciplined army, they have a right to indulge a taste which 
for our part we think neither unnatural nor unworthy. 
We, at any rate, are the last people in the world who can 
upbraid them with their choice. Our position in regard to 
them no doubt gave us the right to a voice in fixing the 
time and manner oftheir annexation to Greece. There 
was abundant justification fer our refusal to permit them to 
become the subjects of King Otho and to be absorbed in a 
State which, under his guidance or want of guidance, con- 
stautly threatened the peace of Eastern Europe. But there 
is reason to believe that the Greeks have seen the folly of 
grasping at an extension of territory on the mainland before 
they have organized that which they already possess, And 
although it is urged that the cession should have been 
delayed until this had been proved by experience, it seems 
to us that the Government were right in thinking that 
there were many advantages in permitting both sections of 
the Greek people to start together upon the new course 
which we trust will be inaugurated by the reign of George I. 
It is something to secure an opportunity of doing a gracious 
act under circumstances which enhance its graciousness, and 
render it impossible for any one to say that it was not done 
voluntarily and from the most unselfish motives, It is 
much to associate the new Danish dynasty with an event so 
gratifying to the pride and ambition of the people over 
whom we hope it is destined long to rule. Nor is any- 
thing more likely to divert the nation from schemes of 
violent aggrandizement, and to fix its attention for a time 
upon domestic matters, than the partial gratification of 
their desires in a way which opens to them a prospect of 
obtaining, by peaceful and honourable means, what they 
have hitherto sought by force or intrigue. The influence 
which we have thus obtained in their counsels is in 
itself a matter of no slight importance. In all proba- 
bility it has already prevented the country from being 
divided into a number of petty republics, and lapsing 
into anarchy. We may reasonably hope that after such 
a demonstration of sincere and disinterested friendship, 
our advice will be so far listened to that we shall be 
able to prevent their straying from the path of self- 
improvement and self-development, in reckless pursuit of a 
premature realization of “the great idea.” The same con- 
sideration furnishes an answer to the argument on which 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe laid great stress, that by giving 
up the Ionian Islands we opened the flank of the Turkish 
empire. The Porte will gain far more by the preponderance 
of English influence at Athens than it will lose by the 
presence of a Greek garrison at Corfu. 


No doubt, as Lord Russell tells us, Austria would have 
been better pleased had we retained our hold on the 
Adriatic. But we cannot admit that in this matter we owe 
her wishes any deference; more especially as they are 
founded upon the occupation of Venice, to which most of us 
heartily desire to see an end. The fears expressed in some 
quarters that we are about to give up an important military 
post, and thus weaken our power in the Mediterranean, 
are more relevant, although not well founded. Corfu is often 
called the key of the Adriatic, but, as the late Sir Charles 
Napier observed, this at the best amounts to saying that it 
is the key of an empty box. In point of fact, however, it is 
not the key of anything. Although the French held it 
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during the great war, their occupation never prevented our | 
cruisers sailing where they liked or doing what they pleased | 
in those seas. While we maintain our naval supremacy, we | 
can either prevent its seizure by any of the Great Powers, 
or by blockade render its possession entirely valueless. Asa 
post of naval equipment and a base of naval operations in 
the Mediterranean, it lies, to quote Sir Charles Napier again, | 
too far out of the way to be of much use. Malta and | 
Gibraltar are more conveniently situated for this purpose ; | 
they are amply sufficient ; and it is clear that, with our | 
small army, the occupation of unnecessary fortresses would, 
in time of war, be found a source not of strength but of 
weakness. But we cannot consent to measure our loss or 
gain of strength by purely strategic considerations. Our | 
power has a moral as well as a material basis. Even if we | 
limit our view to the Levant, we have no hesitation in 
saying that our surrender of the Ionian Islands, so far from _ 
diminishing our influence, as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
seems to fear, will give it a weight and authority which 
it has never yet possessed amongst the Christian population. 
On the wider stage of European politics the same result 
will be still more conspicuous. Our occupation of the 
Tonian Islands against the will of the people has always 
supplied the materials for a ready taunt to those with whom 
we remonstrated in favour of a subject people. While it 
was possible to allege that we disregarded the wishes 
of the Ionians because Corfu contributed to our su- 
premacy in the Mediterranean, it was easy to manu- 
facture a very decent tu quoque in reply to our censure 


of the French occupation of Rome. The friends of despotism | 
_ horrible Crimean winter. 


could always allege, with some plausibility, that notwithstand- 


ing her affectation of purity, England was, after all, no better | 


than she should be. Henceforth it will be impossible to cast 


any reproach of the kind in our teeth. Even if we did | 


give up some elements of material strength, the loss would 
be far more than compensated by the increase of our moral 
power which must result from our showing to the world 


that we have not “that grasping spirit, that craving after | 
dominion,” which we censure in others. It will remain for | 
a conference of the Powers who were parties to the Treaty | 
of Vienna to settle the details of the transfer of the Ionian | 


Islands to Greece. There can be no objection on our part 
to any stipulations which may allay the apprehensions of 
some of these Powers, so long as they are not inconsistent 
with the main object we have in view. If it be found prac- 


ticable to place the neutrality of the Islands, like that of | 


can see many advantages in such an arrangement. The 


demolition of the fortifications of Corfu will be advisable in | 
the interest of the Greeks, who cannot garrison them, and | 
in whose hands they might, in the event of a European war, | 


tempt the cupidity of a more powerful State. These matters 


are, however, comparatively unimportant, and will not long | 
ment,—what thought, what trouble and labour must these have 


cost! That memters of the committee are rumoured to have been 


delay the consummation of a measure in which our honour 
and onr true interest are equally concerned. 








THE GUARDS’ BALL. 


memorable event. This “dear, damned, distracting town,” as 


Pope called her,—this dingy, overgrown, unorganized, old London, | 


Ow) 


diademed with dirty bricks and adorned with smoky cowls, may 


plume and congratulate herself on having achieved one brilliant | 


social success among her many failures. For it is no use to disguise 
the fact that such great entertainments are for the most part 
failures, as regards the majority of the. guests invited, who, great 
as may be the honour of the invitation, and fine as may be the 
spectacle, have to pay for both, in most instances, the very heavy 
price of a prolonged crowding and discomfort in a hot and 


stifling atmosphere, with torn and mangled finery, with trodden on | 


toes, and aching limbs overnight, and with lassitude and headache 
in the morning. 

It is on such occasions as this of the marriage of the heir- 
apparent of the realm, that the want of a really metropolitan 
municipality, or at any rate of a Westminster munitipality, which 
might worthily represent the capital of the empire, is so much felt. 
The old city of London—London, the mighty seaport and empo- 
rium of trade—is represented in a fashion by the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, with their Guildhall and Mansion-house, their loving- 
cup and men in armour, and their other old-world traditions and 
properties. But London, the metropolis and seat of this great 
empire, the meeting place of Parliament, the centre of English 


| art, literature, and society, is absolutely and altogether unrepre- 


sented. How absurd, that on the 7th of March, Westminster 
and the West-end of London, the real centre of our social 
and political life, should be symbolized by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, in his private carriage, as High Steward of West- 


| minster (an office of which no one had ever heard before), and the 
| burgesses in their seedy gowns and hired conveyances! The City, 


however, had done its best that day, though its best, owing to a 
stupid self-sufficiency and self-importance, was far from good. 
At the Guildhall. entertainment, it mended its hand, and did 
its part with magnificence enough. But space was lacking, and 
the proceedings, in point of taste and management, were scarcely 
perfect. It was proper that Western London too should welcome 
the Prince and Princess at some great entertainment. But who 
was to represent Western London? The officers of the brigade of 
Guards stepped gallantly into the breach. It was fitting that they 
should be the hosts of their Royal camp-comrade of the Curragh. 
Nor is there, as society is at present constituted in London, any 
other body of men who have an equal claim to come forward and 
act as its representative. Few families among the upper classes of 
Englishmen but are more or less connected with the officers of the 
Guards—a numerous and rapidly shifting race, living in no mess or 
barrack of their own, but with their families, in the heart of 
the West-end world. Mr. Kinglake has well described the thrill 
which passed through the country at the news of the losses of the 
Guards’ brigade at the Alma. The London street-boy himself 


| takes a certain pride in the red uniform and bearskin cap; and 


the London servant-girls actually subscribed out of their wages to 
send a present of tobacco to the Guards in the stress of that 


However opinions may vary as to the value of the South Ken- 
sington building as a museum, there is no doubt that the English 
picture-gallery makes a perfect ballroom. The Dilkoosha on 
Friday evening was, in truth and fact, a palace of delights. Space, 
height, perfect ventilation, a good floor, good lighting, and proper 
decorations, are the main requisites of a ballroom. The first three 
of these were ready to hand. Of the last three, two were easily 
supplied by Messrs. Kelk & Lucas and the gas companies. 
Decoration for the ceiling was already there, and in the best taste 


There remained only the dais and canopy, and the few seats and 
| ornaments of a ballroom, to provide. But it is no joke to furnish, 
even as a ballroom, a space as large as the drawing-rooms of half 
| Belgrave-square put together. Then the conservatory, with foun- 
tains, statues, flowers, masses of tropical foliage; the drawing- 


Belgium and Switzerland, under a European guarantee, we | '0™, with tapestries, seats, inlaid tables, and all the pretty things 


| upon them ; the fairy-like little pavilion hung with rich silks and 


mirrors for the Princess to retire into ; above all, the immense 
supper-room and refreshment-buffets, with their £2,000,000 worth 
of plate, which seemed only just enough for those vast tables ; and 
their walls starred with the weapons ‘of a little army, which yet 
gave them but what was strictly and only a sufficiency of orna- 


up all night for three nights before the ball, is no wonder. But 
everything had been thought of beforehand and everything 
went well. The band, occupying the wide orchestra stretched 


’ | right across the room, was just loud enough to fill it thoroughly 
Tre triumphant success of the great Guards’ Ball is a really | 


well. And doubtless few persons enjoyed themselves more 
than Mr. Godfrey, the celebrated old bandmaster of the 
Coldstreams, who directed. Then the 100 or 200 uniforms 
of the Guards’ officers served to light up and vary the mass 
of ordinary black coats, while they gave great facilities for 
keeping order. Wherever the Royal personages moved, the 


| line was easily formed and kept as by a kind of fashionable 


police. When too many people threatened to enter the supper- 
room at once, half-a-dozen officers quietly joined hands across the 
entrance, till some of those who had first entered should make 
room. Great must have been the forethought in all the arrange- 
ments. But all the other labours of the committee were, in all pro- 
bability, as nothing when compared to the hateful task of deciding 
upon innumerable conflicting claims for an invitation, and writing 
or uttering firm refusals to that most pertinacious of all beggars, 
the fashionable, or would-be-fashionable, beggar. A lady, it is sad, 
offered to give £100 to any City charity in exchange for an invita- 
tion to the Guildhall ball. What, by the rule of three, would the 
same person have given to be invited to the Guards’ ball? ‘Phe 


Dublin aides-de-camp were said of old to receive numberless 


bonnes fortunes in exchange for invitations to the viceregal parties 
obtained through their influence. What might not a juc cious 
member of the Guards’ committee have obtained on this ocea- 





sion? If the 1,400 invited were in a sort of paradise, the mind 
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recoils with horror from the thought of the 14,000 disappointed. 
The load of female indignation and outraged pride must be fearful 
to contemplate. But the shoulders of the brigade are many and 
strong : they are well able to bear it. Some of the disappointed, 
no doubt, will declare that they were present at the ball, though 
uninvited. It is rumoured, indeed, that one or two unauthorized 
persons were present. For this there seems to be no remedy. 
Duelling is out of fashion ; the Guards will perhaps never give 
atfother ball. Society is too large and unwieldy to join in inflict- 
ing “Coventry” upon the offenders. These rumours are hard to 
believe ; and yet, if one-half that is said be true, there were men 
and women in plenty who would have gone through fire and water 
to be at the ball. At this rate, perhaps the very bandsmen and 
waiters were interspersed with amateurs in the proper uniform, and 
half the veterans who presented arms on the stairs were fashionable 
gentlemen in disguise. 


EDINBURGH v. DUBLIN. 


Wnuo will ever again scoff at the College of Arms? A single 
member of the Society, by simply announcing his opinion, has 
settled an international dispute. The Garter King has spoken, and 
Sir George Grey accepts his utterance as final. Clarencieux and 
Norroy may differ from him, the Earl Marshal’s Court might have 
otherwise decided, Dublin will probably dispute his jurisdiction, 
but Garter is King. For months the noise of the strife has hurtled 
through the air; never have such important interests been at 
stake ; never have the bases of precedence been so sharply ex- 
amined, since the days when Mr. Serjeant Gaselee impeached the 
directors of the South-Western Railway, and convicted them of 
being ignorant that he was the son of a knight. Should the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh or the Lord Mayor of Dublin be the first 
to follow the Lord Mayor of London into the presence of the 
Sovereign? Should the National Rights of Scotland be once 
more outraged, or Irelarid acquire another grievance? Unhappy 
Ireland! The envious Saxon, eager to depopulate her fields and 
to destroy her religion, has dealt her another blow! Still more 
unhappy Garter! Is it true that a third Lord Mayor, protesting 
that he cares not which has the pas of the other, Edinburgh or 
Dublin, claims to precede them both? Must you listen whilst 
Scotland and Ireland clamour together against this new intruder ? 

At Windsor, on the 26th March last, occurred the fatal event 
which set Scotland and Ireland at issue. The Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh and the Lord Mayor of Dublin were both there to 
present their addresses of congratulation, but just at the nick of 
time the nimble Irishman stepped in and forestalled the Scotch 
Provost. The perfervidum ingenium Scotorum began to burst, but 
happily did not burst into flame in the presence of the Sovereign. 
Next day, however, the Lord Provost addressed the Home Secre- 
tary, and, declaring that “he gave way solely to prevent any 
unseemly discussion and unpleasantness,” added, “ it obviously is 
a matter of national importance to Scotland to have its precedence 
maintained inviolate, and you will, I trust, be satisfied that I 
should be wanting in my duty did I not use every means in my 
power to prevent any encroachment upon it.” “ Unpleasantness ” 
is a vague phrase. But what might have happened had the Lord 
Provost been less discreet? Lay dignitaries are more pacific than 
those of the Church. History tells us the means employed by an 
Archbishop of Canterbury to assert his primacy over York. In a 
synod assembled at Westminster, in the time of King Henry IL, 
Roger, Archbishop of York, coming in first on purpose, had taken 
up the place on the right hand of the Cardinal,— 


* Which when Richard of Canterbury had espied, he refused to sit 
downe in the second noome, complaining greatly of this prejudice 


done to his see; whereupon, after sundry replies . » | ‘ rr : 
| gr undry replies of speech, the | hefore Dublin’s Lord Mayor. Is one brutal injustice to be the cause 


weaker in disputation (after the late maner of shrewde schoole-boies 
in London streetes) descended from hote wordes to hastie blowes, in 
which encounter the Archbishop of Canterbury (through the multitude 
of his meiney) obteined the better. So that he not only plucked the 
other out of his place, but (trampling upon his bodie with his feete) 
also rent and tare his casule, chimer and rochet.”’ 


What would have been the chances if an unpleasantness like 
this had arisen, we know not: our imagination scarcely dares to 
picture a hurley-burley resulting in one magistrate standing like 
St. Michael upon the body of his enemy, and rending in pieces his 
gown of office, his cocked hat, his chain of state. ‘Luckily, the 
Lord Provost was content to protest ; nor does it seem that he 
protested too much, for the whole controversy would have remained 
at rest till the next ceremonial bringing the mayors together, had 
it not been for the energy of Lord Carlisle or of Sir Bernard 
Burke, the Ulster King. In the early part of May, Ulster pre- 
sented to the Lord Lieutenant a report on the subject, drawn 








up at the request of his Excellency. We regret that our space 
will not allow us to reproduce in its entirety a report so redolent of 
Ulster’s literary characteristics. Those who are acquainted with 
the “ Vicissitudes of Families,” will not be surprised to learn that 
whilst Edinburgh fortifies its claims by arguments from mere Acts 
of Parliament and the marshalling of arms, Dublin relies on 
“broader and more intelligible grounds,” such as the prescriptive 
right of Dublin, as second city in the dominion of England from 
the reign of King Henry II. (a statement which seems to do away 
with the old kingdom of Ireland altogether) ; greater antiquity, 
Dublin being a city in the times of Ptolemy ; the existence of the 
castle in all its glory, and other high and dignified privileges. 
Ulster is well assured of the dignity of Eblana, and we can 
scarcely complain if, when his eyes are dazzled by her splendour, 
he should unhesitatingly assert that Lancaster is a city, or that 
Carnarvon was the capital of Wales, or that he should use such a 
hazy phrase as “ the continuance in Dublin of its separate existence 
as the capital of a kingdom.” The report was sent in, and 
there was possibly joy in Ireland over its unanswerable arguments. 
On the 15th May a letter was written to the Home Office, enclosing 
the report, and it is a remarkable instance of the time that a letter 
takes to reach London, that this was not received.till the 27th May. 
This is more remarkable, because in the interval news had reached 
the Lord Lyon King-at-Arms of Ulster’s report, whereupon the Lord 
Lyon Depute applied to Sir George Grey for information, and was 
told on the 20th May that no report had arrived. When the 
report did reach the Home Office, it was sent to the Garter King, 
and Lord Lyon will probably be content with Sir Charles Young’s 
memorandum upon it. Sad is it to see how ruthlessly Garter 
questions the facts of Ulster, and tramples on his arguments. To 
every loyal Irishman it must be clear that Sir Charles Young is a 
mere partisan. He avows an “ indelible conviction” of Scotland’s 
supremacy as England’s elder sister, and actually sneers at alleged 
prescriptive rights and immunities, because, forsooth, they have not 
been shown to exist. If history is to be treated in this fashion, 
what is to become of Ulster’s facts? The spirit of scepticism 
which is abroad is dreadful, and Garter ought to be more careful, 
lest he appear to countenance it. Even Sir Bernard Burke's 
heraldry is not safe from his criticism. “ Ulster questions,” he 
writes, “the position of the arms of Scotland and Ireland in the 
Royal achievement as affording ground to mark precedency, at 
which I am much surprised, as he must be well aware of the strict 
law of precedence which should and does govern the marshalling 
of quarterings. He argues an inconsistency in the placing the 
arms of France, when in truth no such inconsistency exists.” Thus 
does Garter treat the national argument of the Ulster King ; you 
might suppose he was engaged in no weightier debate than that 
commemorated by Mr. Pope :— 


‘*‘ Have you not seen at Guildhall’s narrow pass, 
Two aldermen dispute it with an ass ?’’ 


But, by the Castle and Sackville-street, St. Stephen’s Green and 
the Bank of Ireland, no Irishman will tamely endure such degrada- 
tion. The blood of Brian Boroihme flows not through such 
degenerate veins. What are the paltry arguments which Garter 
uses on behalf of Scotland after he has, as he supposes, disposed 
of the reasoning of the Ulster King? He is obliged to rely on 
a mere argument from analogy. Analogy is all very well in the 
hands of Bishop Butler,—the Butlers are an Irish family,—but it 
is not to be applied to the determination of such a weighty ques- 
tion as the precedency of a Lord Mayor. Sir Charles Young is 


| obkiged to confess that no direct authority exists, and that legis- 


lation, stopping short at the barons, neglected the Lord Mayors, 


| baronets, and inferior orders; but because a Scotch earl ranks 


before an Irish earl, the chief magistrate of Edinburgh must go 


of another? Is it not enough that a De Courcy, who has been 
ennobled nearly a thousand years—a De Courcy, who wears his 
cap in the presence of his sovereign—should walk behind a mere 


| Scotch baron of the 17th century, or, still worse, the grandson of 





one of Mr. Pitt’s army contractors ? 
flicted on Dublin city ? 

But here steps in the new claimant. What, says the Lord Mayor 
of York, is all this pother? Shall Edinburgh or Dublin follow 
London? Neither; the place is mine. Sir Charles Young is 
right ; the precedency of Lord Mayors is governed by the analogy 
afforded by the precedency of peers, and when this is once under- 
stood, my case is too clear to admit of argument. We have been 
favoured with a lengthy communication on the subject from the 
venerable correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, the learned and Rev. 
Dr. Dryasdust, who still preserves in extreme old age all the 
mental vigour of his youth, The letter is too long to be printed 


And shall this wrong be in- 
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in full, and we can only give one or two extracts. “The dignity | the full day of civilization, enlightened by the triple sun of 


of’Lord Mayor of York dates from the year 1389, only thirty-five 


years after that honour was conferred on the chief magistrate of | 


London, whilst the Lord Provost of Edinburgh dates from 1609, 
and the Lord Mayor of Dublin goes no further back than 1665. 
In 1389 Richard IT. granted York a charter, and, taking his sword 
from his side, gave it to William of Selby, then mayor, to be borne 
before him and his successors with point erected, except in the 
king’s presence, in perpetuum. Four years after he gave the 
Lord Mayor a mace and a cap of maintenance. My lamented 
friend Canon Heavysterne, who had long meditated giving the 
world a new edition of Drake’s ‘Eboracum,’ nor could any 
person be found more suited to the task, as the Heavysternes 
have been dignitaries of York Minster ever since the time of 
Archbishop Sterne, with whose family they are not obscurely 
related ; indeed, it will be shown in the forthcoming volume of the 
‘Fasti Eboracenses, that Heavysternes filled the Minster stalls 
even before that time. In the reign of Henry II.)... . [we are 
obliged to suppress this ingenious digression. The Doctor resumes] 
My friend the Canon bequeathed to me a learned essay on the 
dignity attendant on the possession of a sword of state, which I 
boldly say, when published with a few short notes of mine, will be 
found unanswerable. But passing over this argument, the status 
of the Lord Mayor of York received the most ample recognition in 
the year 1608. The Lord Sheffield, then Lord President of the 


i 
| 
| 


religion, literature, and science, when a trial occurs at which it is 
demonstrated that people of high rank, clergymen, a Bishop, 
several lords, and an eminent novelist are in the habit of con- 


| sulting a crystal seer ; and of entertaining an odd navy-lieutenant 


who for years has given himself over to the wholesome practice 
of astrology and nativities from the calculations of the Nautical 
Almanack. It seems that this arch-seer visits the drawing- 
rooms of those who are equally high-born and foolish, exhibiting 


| a magic crystal to the “ Chevalier Bunsen and several countesses, 


North, insisted that when he kept court at York, the sword of | 


state should be abated in his presence as the King’s representa- 
tive ; but the Lord Mayor resisting, the cause was tried in the 
Earl Marshal’s Court, when the Commissioners who then held the 
office of Earl Marshal referred the question to my Lord Chief 
Justice Coke and my Lord Chief Baron, who, after inspection of 
the charter of Richard IL, reported on the 18th Feb. 1608-9 in 
favour of my Lord Mayor. His Sacred Majesty, on receiving the 
report and judgment, agreeing therewith, said that he for his part 
had always been of the same mind. Thus fully and conclusively 
was the dignity of the Lord Mayor of York recognized a century 
before the Scottish Union, and so applying the analogical reasoning 
of my friend the Garter King, the roll of Lord Mayors and Lord 
Provosts will run thus :-— 


** Lord Mayor of London. 

** Lord Mayor of York. 

* Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

“ The Lord Provost of Glasgow (if recognized before 1801). 
** The Lord Mayor of Dublin. 


Then will follow— 


** Mayors of places in England incorporated before 1707. 

“ Provosts of places in Scotland incorporated before 1707. 

* Mayors in England and Provosts in Scotland incorporated between 
1707 and 1801, in order of seniority. 

“* Mayors of places in Ireland incorporated before 1801. 

“ Mayors and Provosts in the United Kingdom since 1801, in order 
of seniority. 


‘ 


ray 


“T have, however, some doubt whether the mayors of cities should 
not, as a class, take precedence of mayors of boroughs, on which I 
would offer a few observations . . »’ which we reluctantly sup- 
press. Thus far the learned doctor’s argument: what the Lord 
Lyon or Ulster will say to it we know not, but on the analogical 
reasoning of the Garter King he seems to make out a strong case. 
Meanwhile the troubles of the Garter King are clearly not at an 
end ; Glasgow we see may insist upon her claim, so that he will have 
at once two Lord Mayors and two Lord Provosts crying for justice. 
Add to this the arguments of Kings at Arms, the Lord Lyon 
insisting on the rights of Scotland, Ulster pleading the wrongs of 
Treland, and Norroy, backed by the York Herald, boldly advancing 
the title of York. What if political pressure be added to anti- 
quarian arguments? United Irishmen may turn from their 
squabbles over the Fishing Bills, to defeat the Minister who coun- 
tenances Sir Charles Young. Let Garter beware lest he feel the 
forces which a predecessor experienced. 


** By nature Adam’s sons are we, 
But Anstis’ children by election.” 





THE ASTROLOGER ZADKIEL. 


Samvue. Tayior CoLeripce never used a more excellent simile 
than when he compared the acting of Edmund Kean to “ reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.” A man who beheld him 
had all of a sudden the whole character laid bare, and then- as 
suddenly the darkness supervened, and the blank night succeeded. 
Occasionally our police courts and our higher tribunals afford us 
an exact reverse of this simile. We are enjoying, as it were, 


who are asserted on oath to have therein seen men clad in armour, 
a lady in a pink dress, Mars, Venus, and Titania, and various 
other entities or nonentities, some of them creatures of fiction, and 
others about whose identity everybody but a perfect astrologer 
must be puzzled. Thus, by a single flash of the wizard’s black 
lightning, we are hurled back into the Middle Ages ; and whilst a 
magistrate convicts a poor gipsy for “ruling the stars” and ob- 
taining sixpence of an ignorant servant-zirl, a British jury punishes 
with an amount of damages sufficient to carry costs (had the 
Judge not ruled otherwise) a scientific admiral, Sir Edward 
Belcher, who had “ libelled” Zadkiel by telling the public that he 
was a naval officer who dealt in astrology, and moreover “the 
celebrated globe seer who gulled many of our nobility about the 
year 1852.” The result of this is that we have one of the most 
extraordinary trials of modern days, and a revelation as humiliating 
to our boasted progress as anything well can be. 

Now the whole secret is out, and now that the public knows who 
Zadkiel is—a secret which we and many othcrs, besides Sir Edward 
Belcher, have long known—it may be as well to glance at the works 
of Lieutenant Morrison, of the Coast Guard, alias Zadkiel, alias 
Sao Sze, alias Samuel Smith, Esq., of Brompton. He is the 
editor of “ Zadkiel’s Almanack,” a little pamphlet, very dear at 
twopence, but which he sells for sixpence. As he sells upwards 
of fifty thousand, the almanack must be a property of some value. 
He published for some years also an “ Ephemeris,” price 2s. ; a 
“ Handbook of Astrology,” price 3s. 6d.; and we believe that a 
book, published in 1854, called “A Plea for Urania,” being a 
defence of Astral Science, was by the same author. This book he 
had the impudence to dedicate to “the British press, the guardians 


_ of the Salus Populi,” and in it he talks of and quotes Ptolemy’s 


Tetrabiblos, and babbles of Anaximander, Anaxagoras, Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Porphyny (sic), Placidus de Titus, and Nigidius 
Figulus. “ Here be names quotha!” Of course, also, he has 
something to say of the modern sages, Dr. Sibly, Gadbury, Part- 
ridge (who was so cruelly murdered by Dr. Swift), Coley, Salmon, 


| and William Lilly. His appeal to the British press, which was on 


a par, in impudence, with the appeal of a thief to a policeman, was 
answered as it should be; the book was generally unnoticed, 


| and where noticed, we believe, exposed. It may still be bought, 


with other works on astrology, ancient and modern, of Mr. 
Millard, in Newgate-street. We have in our possession more 
than one letter from Zadkiel, for this is not the first time that we 
have met with him. He has a shrewd eye to postage stamps, 


and for various sums, say from two and sixpence to one guinea, he 


will cast any one’s horoscope. 


A man may in London go about for a long time with a Crystal 
Globe, and exhibit the figures of Mars and Venus therein to 
admiring countesses without once getting before the great public. 
But in 1861 this chance befel Lieutenant Morrison, otherwise 
Zadkiel, otherwise Sao Sze, otherwise Samuel Smith, Esq. In his 
thirty-first issue of his almanack he kept up his stock and vague 
prediction of something serious happening to the Royal Family. 
In this instance the guess was lucky. Prince Albert died (although 
Lords Brougham and Palmerston, equally foredoomed, are alive), 
and a certain London Alderman, who had probably heard the 
gossip at his wife’s breakfast-table at Brixton, was not content 
with retailing it in the omnibus, but mentioned it on the bench, 
and the reporters took it up. The writers of social leaders did 
not fail to gobble up such a bonne bouche, and Zadkiel became 


notorious. He sold, he says, eleven thousand more of his almanack, 


and suffered “from a gross fire of abuse from the hirelings who 
write for the press.” “London abounds,” he adds, “with a tribe 
of these hangers-on, who are always to be bought for any such 
dirty purpose as writing up a book or writing down an author. 
They are broken-down editors, unfortunates who have been 
plucked at college, bankrupt traders, discharged clerks, book- 
sellers’-hacks, and other such vawriens.” Zadkiel, otherwise 
Lieutenant Morrison, can afford to speak with such contempt of 
his hostile critics. 

“Tt would be doing these writers too much honour,” he writes 
gravely, “to hand down their names to posterity in the pages of 
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this Almanac ; but I must point to one public writer who lowers 
the character of an otherwise valuable periodical (the Family 
Herald) by his bitter attacks on astrology.” The fact is, the editor 
of that widely circulated and honestly conducted little periodical 
appears from time to time to have warned his readers against such 
delusions ; and it is curious that part of the charge of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England is nearly identical with the warnings of 
that editor. His lordship told the jury that “ ancient astronomers 
had affixed for convenience certain names to particular stars, bor- 
rowing those names from heathen mythology” (the fact is, heathen 
astronomers had so affixed them); “and then in their ignorance 
astrologers had actually ascribed to the stars the character of those 
deities whose names they bore ; and then, because one bright star 
was named Venus, and another of more fiery red was called Mars, 
they had fancied that persons born ‘ under’ those stars had the 
characteristics of those deities. Nothing could be more absurd.” 
That is the plain sense of the whole question. How clearly the 
matter has been hit will be seen by a quotation from “ Urania” 
(p. 35): “ The astrological fact is, that females born when Venus is 
with the Pleiades (the stars anciently called hen and chickens in 
Egypt, but in Syria Succoth Benoth) are generally warm in tem- 
perament, with a disposition to indulge in pursnits influenced by 
that planet.” Zadkiel devoted nearly three pages to the abuse of 
the Family Herald, perhaps because he saw, from the nature of 
the circulation of that little periodical, it could not fail to do him 
much harm amongst the working classes. 

Serjeant Ballantine told the jury that in the nineteenth century 
one might have thought that we had got above and beyond such 
superstitions ; but unhappily day by day showed that we were not. 
And he added, “many a gipsy was trotting away upon the 
treadmill because she could not have the benefit of his learned 
friend’s (Mr. Serjeant Shee’s) lucid exposition of her particular 
imposture.” He also said that “ridicule is the test of truth ;’ 
and if so, the “roars of laughter” in that Court where Zadkiel, 
otherwise Morrison, was examined, must have been exceedingly 
grateful to the astrologer. But we might as well seek to kill 
Hydra with a knitting-needle as endeavour to extinguish an error by 
a burst of laughter. Ladies of rank and dignitaries of the Church 
probably will not care to be subpcenaed on such a trial as this, but 
a new Cagliostro will again be surrounded by his Madame de 
Choiseul and his Countesse du Barri. Serjeant Ballantine 
elicited from the conjuror that he kept the predictions of the 
deaths of certain aged statesmen and known men “standing.” “It 
is an annual prediction—it extends from birthday to birthday,” 
said the wizard of many aliases, with perfect effrontery ; and perhaps 
such confessions, and the articles which the Press will be sure to 
devote to this trial, may do something towards dissipating this 
superstition. Morrison denied that he predicted a death, and he has 
more than once reiterated this in print. Had the learned Serjeant 
who conducted Sir Edward Belcher’s case been well read in Zadkiel’s 
Almanack, he would have seen that the deaths of the Empresses 
of Russia and Austria are this year predicted ; and he might have 
made some fun on the fact that this unerring sage has throughout 
this year been carefully predicting all sorts of evil to “Otho King 
of Greece and his kingdom”-—a monarch already non-existing, or 
at least one of those who, to use Dr. Doran’s phrase, “ have retired 
from business.” 

It has been of late years the custom, and no doubt a wholesome 
one, to find no fault with the verdict of a Jury; but in this 
instance the palladium of British liberty has shown unwonted 
stupidity. If any damages were due to Zadkiel, surely one far- 
thing would have covered the amount ; although we cannot but be 
of opinion that had the jury not been a special one chosen from 
the ranks of the classes most addicted to idle superstition, Zadkiel 
would have entirely lost his case. As it is, we must condole with 
Sir Edward Belcher that he did not fall in with a common jury, 
for surely the readers of penny papers and cheap periodicals would 
have been better taught than to award an amount of damages 
which will carry costs against a savant of European fame, merely 
because in a letter to a newspaper he exposed a man who for 
upwards of thirty years has been speculating on the folly and 
ignorance of those much envied ladies and gentlemen who move 
in fashionable society. 


VILLAGE CLUB-ROOMS. 

WE are not entirely without our fears, while the friends of the 
working-classes are opening rooms “ sixty-five feet by twenty feet, 
with a gallery above,” and spending their hundreds in the towns, 
that the country villages may be forgotten. There are two totally 
opposite views to be taken of a country viilage. Let the poet or 
the painter speak first. It lies there nestled at the foot of that 
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range of “ everlasting hills.” Let us climb to this nearest brow, 
and look down upon the village. What a lovely scene itis! You 
may take it as you like—either in a bird’s-eye view which will 
embrace the whole, or you may study it in detail. Every portion 
of it will repay your attention. There is the village green, with 
its ancient Maypole surmounted by the battered weathercock which 
has creaked overhead for generations. Beneath that tree is the 
bench, on which, and on its predecessors, the fathers of the village 
have enjoyed themzelves for centuries. There, according to tradi- 
tion, used to sit Doctor Kindheart, a former rector, on Sunday 
evenings, while the village dance went on. Just up there you see 
the parsonage. To the left is the village-school. Among those 
trees is the church, and if you listen you will recognise the village 
bells as they chime merrily in honour of some village festival. 
Come down now, and let us look at this cottage. Was ever one 
more picturesque? Its roof is a perfect model for a young artist. 
The thatch is moss-grown, and the swallows fly in and out beneath 
the eaves. Look at that little window barely visible in the heavy 
gable. Watch how the smoke curls gently upward in the evening 
air. There is the aged grandsire of the present inmates basking, 
with his pipe, before the door. Let us sit down and make a draw- 
ing of it. It will remind us of our pleasant ramble, and will 
confirm our opinion that, all the world over, you will not find a 
match for the peaceful, quiet beauty of an English village. 


Let the philanthropist speak next. He has lived in this village 
for many years, and he shall detail to you his experience. Let him 
begin at the pretty cottage with the moss-grown roof. If the painter 
sketched the cottage as it stands, he shall tell you a true history of 
one of its inhabitants. In that very tenement there grew up a 
stalwatt young Briton, whose “pastors and masters” taught him 
“to do his duty in that state,” &c., but whose father was a poacher. 
Our young Briton learnt to be a poacher also, and before he was 
thirty was in prison nine times in twelve years. When he came 
out for the ninth time the philanthropist made interest for him 
with a friend, and got him a berth on board a man-of-war bound to 
the Crimea. Here his bad propensities were checked, and hi 
good qualities called out. He became highly popular, was ma 
officers’ servant, and in due time “was very sorry to be trouble- 
some” to the Rector, but would he kindly draw £3 from the 
Admiralty, saved from his wages, and pay the amount to his sister, 
who, meantime, ‘was bringing up a large family of other young 
Britons as respectably as she could on twelve shillings a week ? The 
Crimean War ended. Hymen spread his snares for the young 
Benedict, and he settled in his native home. Pheasants were 
plenty, and hares alluring. Suffice it to say, he left his native 
village in disgrace, and has since spent more of his days under the 
care of gaol warders, in his own company, than in that of his wife. 
So much for poaching. The philanthropist shall next point us to 
the “idle corner”—for there are idle corners in villages no less than 
in towns. These are generally in some sheltered spot, and, not 
unfrequently, rather out of sight of the philanthropist. We have 
been informed by grown men, who have thanked us heartily for 
some counter-attraction placed in the way of their sons, that the 
talk at these idle corners is, at the best, of the most frivolous and 
inane description. Here a joke of the mildest character evokes 
peals of laughter. Here the well-disposed are ridiculed, and the 
ill-disposed encouraged. Here swearing is the badge of manhood, 
and obscenity the passport to popularity. Here scandal is made 
up, the efforts of the parson are reviled, the church and school 
are held up to contempt, and woe betide the modest, blushing 
maiden who is constrained, though with great hesitation, to pass 
by that way. Let the overcrowding of cottages next engage our 
attention. The cottage which the painter sketched shall afford 
an illustration. We spoke of its pretty moss-grown thatch, 
of the swallows which flew in and out beneath the eaves, 
and of the deep-set window in the pretty gable. That roof 
covers the only bedroom of the tenement, and that tiny window 
alone gives light and air to it. There are thousands upon thousands 
of cottage homes in our country villages which have but one bed- 
room, though it is not unfrequently divided across the middle by a 
flimsy wooden partition, if the owner is generous enough to make 
it, or with a curtain composed of well-worn remnants of old gowns, 
if it is left to the taste and good feeling of the tenant. A sense of 
propriety forbids that we should define too accurately the 
abominable combination of sex, age, and relationship which the 
carelessness of the owners of cottage property entails upon our 
country villagers. We could name instances of hundreds ex- 
pended on the ornamentation of one room in the family mansion, 
and of piggeries replete with every comfort that the most refined 
of porkers could desire, while the Christians of the labouring poor 
are expected to live as Christians, and are turned out of the 
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village if they don’t, under circumstances which not only 
Christianity, but the commonest feelings of humanity and decency 
should forbid. The bulk of country squires are far more ready to 
pull down tenements than to build them. Hence comes a minor 
evil, the very unreasonable distances to be traversed daily by 
the labourer ; hence, as a far greater evil, illegitimate additions to 
families ; hence, as one of the most terrible curses of the land, 
comes a loss of modesty among young people of both sexes. “I 
would have you wise unto that which is good, and simple 
concerning evil,” was a kindly apostolic desire ; but we very much 
fear that, under the system of crowded dwellings, boys and girls 
are so far from being simple concerning evil, that they arrive at a 
fearful precocity concerning wrong, and obtain a knowledge which 
has no business to be theirs till they have homes and rooftrees of 
their own. We must pass to the public-houses. We advisedly use 
the word in the plural, for in villages, as well as in towns, tue 
magistrates grant licences far too easily, and far beyond the real 
necessities of the people. These things are left, both in town and 
country, a good deal too much to the brewers. God help you, 
unhappy British labourer, to avoid the public-house, for your 
neighbours will not. Your employer subscribes a few pounds 
a year to the clothing club, and for the education of your children, 
but he licenses half a dozen pot-houses where one would suffice ; he 
provides no club-room for your social gatherings ; he gives dona- 
tions to your benefit societies, though you pour twopence a head 
down your own throats at each fortnightly meeting ; he is only 
just beginning to save you from making a brute of yourself at the 
Harvest Home ; and if “ The —— Arms,” so called in honour of 
the neighbouring “ family,” does not attract you, a thousand to one 





that “The Jolly Drover” will. | 


We have no hesitation ‘n saying that the principle of workmen’s 
halls is to the full as applicable to country villages as to towns. 
They will not, of course, be called by the same name, but we are 
convinced—indeed we know by experience—that if the average 
attendance during the winter months in a small village reaches 
only to six or eight, it is a complete success. There are screaming 
babies and soapsuds in country as well as in town, and fathers who 
are glad to escape them for an hour or two. There is the same 
craving for society, the same desire for amusement, the same need 
of employment for vacant minds. If you live among a small 
population, it is to the full as important for you to have your small 
population happy and respectable, as if you lived among thou- 
sands. There is one class of persons in villages and hamlets, who 
are peculiarly in need of such a refuge as a well-managed club-room. 
We allude to carter-boys and young men. Many of them have no 
homes—that is, their friends live in neighbouring villages, while 
they themselves have simply a room, ora part of a room, where 
they sleep, generally two in a bed, in the farmhouse to which they 
are attached. Frequently, indeed, they have not even the measure 
of superintendence which a respectable farmhouse might seem to 
imply. Scores of these young fellows are put to lodge in any 
vacant room which a chance cottage may afford, and have frequently 
no one to befriend or advise them but the wife of some labourer 
on their own level. These youths are therefore literally their own 
masters for every moment of their time except when they are at 
work. No one asks where they are going, or demands a reason 
for their absence. Hence they are, of necessity, a prey to the 
vicious, and excellent customers, to the publican. Now many of 
these lads are thankful if you invite them to an evening school, 
and doubly thankful if you open for their use a tidy cottage 
“keeping room,” where there are no children, and where they can 
purchase simple refreshments at a moderate price. We have the 
warrant of experience in saying that some thirty shillings will pro- 
vide such a room, and find fuel and oil for a good lamp, for many 
weeks in the winter. It is probable that, with tact and good 
humour, you will get them, when your back is turned, to discuss the 
question of smoking, and to vote that they can do without it in the 
club-room. It will afford real amusement to the promoter of such 
a club-room to go to it for an hour or two, and give lessons in 
draughts, dominoes, fox and geese, and other childish amusements. 
Also, it will be quite worth while to allow himself to be beaten 
occasionally, that he may enjoy the intense delight of his victor, 
and may by such simple means, combined with the self-manage- 
ment to be invariably entrusted to the members, lay the foundation 
for a measure of self-respect, and call out the latent powers which 
reside beneath the frock even of the British ploughboy. 








A NEW LIGHT ON THE M‘LACHLAN CASE. 


Mr. Stiruine has done good service by persisting in bringing 
this matter under the notice of the House of Commons, On both | 


i 
i 





occasions on which he has done so his speeches have been admirable 
—clear, temperate, and unanswerable. In the debate of last week 
his theme was that there yet remained three matters demanding con- 
sideration and redress: first, the defective state of Scotch criminal 
law ; second, the unsatisfactory nature of the late inquiry ; third, 
the discourtesy of the Home Secretary towards the Glasgow 
officials, and his injustice towards Mr. Fleming. With regard to 
certain of these things, the debate either provided a remedy or 
proved that no remedy was required. The Lord-Advocate showed 
that Scotch law was more defensible than Mr. Stirling had been 
led by Mr. Mure to believe ; and the same learned gentleman made 
amends for past neglect by indicating, with much energy, the in- 
tegrity and ability of the officials who had been engaged in the 
conduct of the trial. But the absurdity of the so-called investiga- 
tion, and the injustice to old Mr. Fleming, were wrongs which it 
was not in the power of the House to set right. Fortunately, 
facts have supplied this want, and have done what the eloquence 
of honourable members was unable to accomplish. 


It is of no use exposing afresh the irregularity of the inquiry 
into which public clamour coerced the weakness of the Home 
Secretary, and the unsatisfactory mode in which it was con- 
ducted. Nor do we propose to examine the insufficiency of 
what may be called the external evidence elicited by that inquiry 
to support the notorious “statement.” The futile nature of that 
evidence has been demonstrated by several of our contemporaries, 
and Mr. Dunlop’s eccentric tirade, contrary to the feeling of the 
whole House, against Mr. Fleming—or, rather, against the judg- 
ment of the late Solicitor-General— presented the only exception 
to Mr. Blackburn’s decided expression of opinion that the state- 
ment was not confirmed by a single syllable of the evidence. If 
Sir George Grey would apply the test suggested by Mr. Stirling, 
and order Mr. Fleming to be put on his trial for perjury, could 
any one for a moment doubt the result ! 


But the strength of the case for the convict rested from the first 
on the internal evidence of her statement. It was argued at the 
time, with some show of plausibility, that if a statement so minute 
and in such striking accordance with the facts brought to light at 
the trial, had been made in its full details early in the proceedings, 
and before any whisper of the nature of the evidence had reached 
the author, a strong probability of its truth would arise. But has 
this argument found any facts on which to rest? Clearly no. 
The history of the statement is now admitted by the convict’s 
agents to have been as follows. On the 13th of August certain 
“notes” were taken by one of her agents of a statement she then 
made. These notes were subsequently “ extended,” to serve as “a 
sort of memorial” for counsel; the notes themselves were 
destroyed ; and it was this “sort of memorial” which, on the 
third day of the trial—when an unfavourable verdict seemed 
imminent—the prisoner signed, and which was afterwards read 
without the prisoner ever having read it herself. Now, even if this 
were all, how could such “a memorial” be truthfully represented 
to us as a statement made down to the minutest detail by the 
prisoner on the 13th of August, voluntarily and without sug- 
gestion? But this is not all. The agent who took the notes 
specifies from memory certain facts which appeared in 
the statement, but which the prisoner did not narrate 
on the 13th of August; and among these is the minute and 
important detail as to Mr. Fleming’s having gone up to open the 
door to the milk-boy without his coat, and coming down stairs again 
with his coat on. At what exact time these statements were made 
we are not told ; all we learn from this gentleman—Mr. Dixon— 
is, that the “ statement” was a faithful copy of what was contained 
in the said notes, “and got from the prisoner on other occasions,” 
only adding the restriction, that “there was nothing in it which I 
did not get from the prisoner previous to the second consultation 
with counsel, which was, I think, a week before the trial began.” 
Another of the agents tells us that, subsequent to the 13th August, 
they had “two or three meetings with the prisoner, at which we 
received from her some explanations as to matters of detail regard- 
ing her own and Mr. Fleming’s actings on the night in question.” 
Explanations are commonly preceded by some mention of the points 
requiring to be explained. In fact, there can be little doubt that 
the third agent—Mr. Wilson—has indicated the true history of the 
whole matter when he says—“TI cannot recollect giving Mrs. 
M‘Lachlan any information directly regarding the case ; bui facts 
may have been suggested by questions.” Doubtless ; and how very 
suggestive these questions may have been appears from the further 
information we now obtain, that even before the 15th August 
several of the witnesses had been examined by the prisoner’s 
agents, while, at the subsequent interviews up to the date of the 
second consultation with counsel, explanations must have been 
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asked and received by them in the light of the full knowledge of 
the case. 


Such, then, being the whole evidence adduced, there can be little 
duubt but that, even if the matter rested here, the public would 
cordially agree with the admission of the Lord-Advocate that the 
result of the inquiry had not been to criminate Mr. Fleming. We 
confess to sharing in Mr. Blackburn’s disappointment that the 
Home Secretary has not expressed a similar opinion. That gentle- 
man solemnly declared in a public communication that the fate of 
the convict would be determined by the confirmation or non-con- 
firmation of her statement. He does not now say—he cannot say 
—that it has been confirmed. The Lord-Advocate admits that it 
has not. Why, then, does not Sir George Grey frankly admit the 
same, acknowledge that he made a mistake, and redress the injury 
which that mistake has occasioned to the innocent? Were he to 
do this no one would greatly blame him for the past. Unquestion- 
ably the statement was plausible. The Lord-Advocate will find 
many to agree with him in thinking that so much “doubt and 
mystery surrounded the case, that it was better not to break into 
the house of life.” But the Lord-Advocate does not say that such 
doubt and mystery surround the case now. Why should Sir 
George Grey be less candid? Nobody would desire him to hang 
the convict now ; but he might relieve a respectable family from 
the grievous wrong which his incautious words have brought upon 
them. The injury done to that family is the real mischief which 
remains.; that mischief no man could remedy so completely as 
the Home Secretary, and yet he makes no effort to do so. His 
attitude in this matter is neither graceful nor dignified nor just. 


Thus much for the inquiry and the debates thereupon. But a 
new incident has turned up in this remarkable case, which may 
possibly relieve Sir George Grey from further trouble, but which 
should, on the other hand, compel him into some decided action. 
Within the last few days the following startling correspondence 
has appeared in the Glasgow papers :— 

* 99, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, June 12, 1863. 

* J. A. Dixon, Esq., Writer. 

| Case of Mrs. M‘Lachlan. | 


** Dear Sir,—Reliable information has been furnished us, as agents 
for Mr. James Fleming, that after the respite had been granted to 
Mrs. M‘Lachlan, you stated to Audley Thompson and William Smith, 
detective officers in Glasgow, that she had made a confession to you, 
and told you that she had done the deed herself, without the aid or 
knowledge of Mr. Fleming; that the door bell rung in the morning ; 
that she went to the door and opened it sufficiently to see that the 
person was the milk-boy, whom she told that there wis no milk re- 
quired ; that she did not think the door was opened wide enough for 
the boy to see who had opened it; that the old man entered the 
kitchen before she left the house in the morning, and that when she 
heard him coming down stairs, she hid herself in the lobby press; 
that she went up to the dining-room before the old man came down, 
and took the cruet-stand which was found in the bedroom; that she 
knew well enough that the silver plate was in the sideboard, but did 
not think of taking any of the articles, as they were so bulky; that 
she thought she might be detected going through the streets; that 
she left by the back door before nine o’clock in the morning, and 
observed a man mixing lime on the vacant space of ground behind the 
back green ; that, on learning this story, you made inquiry and found 
out the man who had been mixing lime on the morning in question ; 
that he said he had not seen a woman leave Fieming’s house. 

“ We think it right, before making use of this information, to inform 
you of it, that you may have an opportunity of making any observa- 
tions with regard to it that you may consider necessary. We will 
expect to hear from you as early as convenient.— Yours truly, 


* (Signed) Suita & Wricur. 


** 145, West George-street, Glasgow, June 23, 1863. 
* Messrs. Smith & Wright, Writers, Glasgow. 
[Case of Mrs. M‘Lachlan. | 


“DEAR Sirs,—In answer to your letter of 12th current, I have to 
say that the story told by the detectives, Smith and Thomson, is 
absolutely false. I never stated to them that the prisoner had made 
such a confession as they specify, or that she made any confession of 
guilt whatever. There is in their whole concoction only one item 
which these men received from me, at any time, as information which 
[ had received from the prisoner—that is, the portion of it relative to 
the man seen by the woman mixing lime behind Sandyford-place as 
she was leaving Mr. Fleming’s house. ‘This was no part of any con- 
fession—no secret at all. It was stated, not only to these detectives, 
but to at least twenty other people in the course of our inquiries after 
the man. 

“From the date of this letter, and in order to prevent misconstruc- 
tion of my delay in giving you this written answer—which you have 
asked for the purpose of publication—allow me to say that the delay, 
as you are yourselves aware, has not arisen from any hesitation on 
my part about giving the statements made by these detectives instant 
and positive contradiction—as I did to you verbally the moment I 
received your letter—but from other causes known to yourselves, and 
with which the public have nothing to do. I must add that I decline 





any further correspondence upon this subject, and intend that, so far 
as I am concerned, the matter shall rest upon this deliberate denial. 


“T am, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 
«J, A, Drxon.” 


Mr. Dixon’s denial is positive enough ; but the general tone of 
his letter is not satisfactory, and the doubts which it is calculated 
to excite are greatly strengthened by a paragraph in another 
Glasgow paper, in which it is stated that a decision given by the 
head of the legal profession in Glasgow and of certain senior 
members of that profession was the reason why “the statement 
made by the woman M‘Lachlan in the condemned cell has been 
withheld from the public by those who authoritatively could 
announce it.” And the astonishing thing about this paragraph— 
which appeared in the North British Mail—is that, while the 
cause of the withholding of the statement is mentioned as a 
rumour, the fact of the statement or confession having been made 
is assumed as a thing beyond dispute. Now this is certainly a 
very extraordinary state of matters. It seems to us impossible 
that this affair can sleep. With all submission, we think that 
Mr. Dixon is a little too high and mighty in “declining any 
further correspondence,” and “ intending that the matter shall rest 
on this deliberate denial.” A grave charge is brought against him 
on the authority of two men from their position presumably men 
of intelligence and good character. No man can afford to despise 
such a charge, so supported. But when we add to this the 
circumstance that respectable newspapers in Glasgow write of the 
charge as true, and, as it were, authenticate it by a reference to 
the “‘ senior members of the legal profession” in Glasgow, his 
position becomes very serious indeed. 

Mr. Dixon, if his denial be well-founded, has no difficult part te 
play. If no confession was ever made to him, he can easily con- 
vince the world of the fact. The detective officers named dare not 
refuse, at his request, to speak. The gentlemen who are reported 
to have been consulted on the question, if they never were con- 
sulted, will readily say so. With the means of clearing himself so 
ready to his hand, Mr. Dixon will obtain little credence and little 
sympathy should he take no steps towards that end. 

But is it right that Mr. Dixon’s willingness to rest under a cloud 
should be conclusive of this business? We think not. Assuming 
the paragraph in the North British Mail to be correct, we ventare 
to impugn the decision which the gentlemen there referred to have 
arrived at. In the ordinary run of cases, whether civil or criminal, 
communications from the parties to their agent are undoubtedly 
privileged. But the present case is quite exceptional. Had the 
“statement” been read by the prisoner herself, and not been dated 
and authenticated by her agents, the rule of confidentiality would 
have unquestionably protected any confession she might have 
made to them. But in this instance the facts were quite other- 
wise. The agents of the prisoner identified themselves with the 
statement both as to its date and the circumstances under which it 
was made. Owing to this, and solely owing to this, the statement 
came to be regarded as evidence of the prisoner’s innocence. For 
it is almost too obvious to be remarked that, in default of the 
agents’ evidence, the statement would have been regarded as 
prepared to suit the evidence, and therefore as of no value 
whatever. 

Now confidentiality must not be disregarded on one side, and 
observed on the other. If agents are to be allowed to testify as to 
the communings between them and their client in behalf of the 
client, they must be compelled to do the same against her. If they 
tell any part they must tell the whole. More than this, we greatly 
doubt whether the gentlemen thus consulted are themselves bound 
by secrecy. There are some confidences which should be forced 
upon no man ; and which, if forced on him, no man is bound to 
respect. But, without venturing on such speculative ground, we 
may safely affirm that, if Mr. Dixon is content to let the matter 
rest, the Government should take it wp. Mr. Fleming has done all 
he can. He has made the matter public, and has given the sources 
of his information. Mr. Dixon denies, but does not refute.’ In 
these circumstances it would appear the duty of Government again 
to interfere. The correspondence we have quoted will leave doubt 
on the minds of few ; but the public is entitled to certainty. To 
say nothing at all of the Flemings, it is matter of general concern- 
ment that innocence or guilt of the crime of murder should not be 
left in dubiety. The detectives Thompson and Smith would break 
their strange silence at the bidding of Government ; and those who 
were so clamorous for one inquiry must submit to another. Even 
if there was nothing else to be determined, we have all some 
interest in being assured that a convicted murderess who has 
escaped the gallows by daring falsehood should not again be let 
loose on the world. 
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MADAME RISTORI. 


It is five years ago since Madame Ristori last appeared before 
an English audience ; but the impression she produced even on our 
Northern impassiveness had not vanished when she returned in 
June, and again presented herself in the parts with which her 
name is associated. Our native tragic stage is at present so com- 
pletely extinguished by sensational melodramas and brutal bur- 
lesques, that we are forced to look to foreign artists for the 
realization of those majestic conceptions of guilt and sorrow, of 
terror and remorse, which the countrymen of Shakespeare are surely 
as well qualified to appreciate as any nation of either the ancient 
or modern world. The existing sterility of high dramatic genius, 
both as regards authorship and acting, is one of the most note- 
worthy features of the time, and, when taken in connection with 
the species of entertainment which attracts crowds for three or four 
hundred consecutive nights, and the prevalence of low singing- 
saloons, and of exhibitions where the fascination lies chiefly in the 


peril to the wretched performer, apparently says little in favour of | 


the prevailing taste. Shakespeare is almost exiled from the theatre, 

and may really be said to have expired for the present in the flare 

and flutter of Mr. Charles Kean’s gorgeous reproductions. Mr. Kean 

himself is going to Australia; Mr. Phelps, who for many years 

made his uncouth little house at Islington a genuine temple of 

dramatic art, has vanished from the London sphere ; Miss Helen 

Faucit, whose passion, sweetness, and poetry linger delightfully in 

the mind, has long been dead to the public ; Mr. Macready is but 

a dream of the past ; and as yet there is no prospect of any rising 

geniuses who are likely to fill the vacant thrones. Time has been 

when all London would rush to see a Betterton, a Garrick, a 
Kemble, a Siddons, or an Edmund Kean, without any allurement of 
splendid scenery and appointments ; and we believe people would 
still go, if there were actors and actresses worth the seeing. But, 
at present, a complete suspension of the higher forms of acting has 
forced us—more, perhaps, than any vicious inclination on our own 
part—into a course of Colleen Bawns and base travesties ; and we 
welcome with all the greater enthusiasm a foreign artist who walks 
the stage as if she were the very embodiment of Tragedy itself, 
and utters the poetry of emotion like one of the priestesses of 
Apollo. 

Had Madame Ristori been an actress of no more than ordinary 
good abilities, she would have attracted attention by the mere fact of 
her enabling the intellectual part of the public to enjoy im a 
foreign language that which they can no longer get in their own— 
the grandeur of ideal tragedy. But she is a woman of marked and 
special genius, singularly gifted by Nature for the profession she 
has chosen. Her majestic figure and superb classical features 
impress the beholder with a sense of dignity directly she walks on 
to the stage.; and the effect is enhanced the moment she opens her 
lips. It may be that at first she has only a few words to utter; 
but the grand, massive voice and exquisite modulation fall upon 
the ear, even of him who does not understand Italian, with the 
eloquence of music. Whether the feeling to be expressed be the 
tenderness of overwelling affection, the rage of passion, the hot 
blast of scorn, the quivering agony of grief, or the desolation of 
remorse and guilt, the perfect instrument obeys its mistress’s com- 
mands, and carries the conception of the poet at once into the 
souls of those who listen. The extraordinary mobility of the 
actress’s features has the same effect on the eye that the cadences 
of her voice have upon the ear. It is marvellous to watch the 
quick transitions pass over the face, in obedience to the fluctuations 
of thought or emotion in the mind of the character. To our 
English taste, it even seems that there is something too much of 
this. In the more level passages, a greater repose in the lineaments 
would appear more natural—at least to us who are so little given 
to emphasizing our discourse with any form of action. But we 
must not judge Madame Ristori by Northern habits. We all 
know that in the hot and passionate South the soul flashes out into 
the face at every touch that stirs it, and that what may be valled 
physical expression is carried to an extent which astounds the 
phlegmatic Teuton with its restless vivacity. And it is only in 
the quieter parts that we are conscious of any excess in Madame 
Ristori. When we rise with her to the tempestuous heights of 
passion, we lose sight of all petty distinctions of national habit, 
and see only the workings of the universal human soul. 

The range of her impersonations is large, and the English public 
have now had an opportunity in four separate years of seeing her 
in her most celebrated parts. The heart-rending grief and sublime 
vengefulness of Medea, memorable if only for that tremendous 
speech about the panther springing from the muffling forest upon 
his victim, as she will spring on Jason—a speech in which the 
woman seems unnatured, and made akin to the beasts of the wood, 
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supple, cat-like, stealthily patient till the right moment comes, 
then swift and deadly as the lightning, and, like the lightning and 
the creature she simulates, terribly beautiful through it all; the 
conflict of opposing passions in Queen Elizabeth, where love 
mingles in ghastly masquerade with the infirmity of declining 
years and advancing death, and hate and queenly dignity dominate 
over all; the pathos of Mary Stuart ; the misery and despair of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, terminating in the prolonged agonies of 
death by poison—a scene which we conceive passes the bounds of 
legitimate horror, and becomes sickening in its morbid anatomy of 
combined physical and mental anguish ;—these and some others 
are now familiar to London audiences, although the performances 
of each individual play have been few. But the impersonation 
which naturally possesses the greatest interest for us English is 
that of Lady Macbeth. Here our familiarity with the scenes, the 
situations, and the very speeches, helps greatly to a due compre- 
hension of the foreign tongue; for an intimate knowledge of 
Italian is not common even among the educated classes. It is 
pleasant, too, to find strangers from a distant land thus paying 
homage to our great dramatist ; though somewhat humiliating to 
be forced to confess that our own stage has no actress capable of 
giving such a picture of the grandest female character in the 
whole range of Shakespeare's works. There are still those among 
us who are old enough to remember Mrs. Siddons in that part ; 
and it would be interesting to hear their comparative estimate of 
her performance and of Madame Ristori’s. In the meanwhile, we 
who belong to a younger generation can make some approach to a 
judgment by means of the criticism on the great English actress 
left us by Lord Byron. He says of her embodiment of the poet’s 
conception,— 

“Tt was something above nature. It seemed almost as if a being of 
a superior order had dropped from a higher sphere to awe the world 
with the majesty of her appearance. Power was seated on her brow ; 
passion emanated from her breast, as ffom a shrine. In coming on in 
the sleeping scene, her eyes were open, but their sense was shut; she 
was like a person bewildered ; her lips moved involuntarily ; all her 
gestures seemed mechanical; she glided on and off the stage like an 


apparition. To have seen her in that character was an event in evéry- 
one’s life never to be forgotten.” 


Making a little allowance for a poet’s fervour of expression, this 
description might be transferred from Mrs. Siddons to Madame 
Ristori. We even note a similarity in the personal appearance of 
the latter to that of the former, as represented in her portraits. 
The same majesty of person, grandeur of carriage, and classical 
contour of face, are observable in both ; and these are the charac- 
teristics which we always associate with the queenly guilt of Lady 
Macbeth. Some critics, it is true, suggest that she should be a 
slight, fair woman, in whom bodily power is subordinated to the 
strength of mental will; and this, strange to say, was Mrs. 
Siddons’s own notion. But we dispute its accuracy. Notwith- 








standing a few exceptions, we suspect that strength of will is 
generally accompanied by a firm and large physical organization, 
and that the popular ideal of Lady Macbeth is the result of an 
instinctive perception of the truth. Be that as it may, the aspect 
of the Italian actress as she steps upon the scene fills the mind 
with the loftiest conceptions of tragic power; and the mental 
analysis of the part is equal to its external presentment. She is 
her husband’s Fate—his Evil Genius—far more than the wretched 
hags whom he has met on the heath, and who simply suggest the 
idea which she constrains him to carry out, despite his own falter- 
ing will and the agonizing protests of his conscience. In 
Ristori’s hands, the idea of a fatal influence flowing fro’: the 
woman’s awful energy of soul into the less masculine miud of 
Macbeth is magnificently developed. She flames and triumphs, 
| glows and expands, with the consciousness of her own wicked 
| thought. Sublime in her ambition and her audacious power, she 
| overrides the weaker nature of her husband like a tempest. The 
terrible invocation to the spirits to “ unsex” her, which was deli- 
vered by Madame Ristori with a force and intensity that made 
themselves felt in the very blood, seems to have beer answered. 
She has the majesty and the guilt of Milton’s Satan. He who had 
encountered the Norwegian troops, and beaten them back—he 
who was 


** Nothing afeard of what himself did make, 
Strange images of death,” — 


is a straw in her hands. When he falters, she gives him courage, 
enlisting his manhood by diabolical taunts, and by that fearful 
allusion to the babe while it is smiling in her face. When, having 
committed the murder, he staggers under the new sense of crime, 
and wails in ineffectual remorse, she almost wrestles with him in 
her endeavours to rouse his spirit to her own fatal calmness ; and 
when the knocking comes at the door, she literally incloses him in 
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her, arms and forces him out. But Madame Ristori’s greatest 
triumph is certainly in the sleep-walking scene. The terrible 
truth of that picture of crime and suffering is acknowledged by 
the breathless silence in which the audience look and listen. The 
wreck of a proud, bad nature is before us. The haughty will is 
broken down at last, or rendered powerless before the visions of 
sleep. The whole nameless dread of a tortured yet unrepenting 
conscience is reflected in the blank eyes and in the pallid cheeks. 
The gaze is stony and fixed, but not fixed on vacancy,—fixed rather 
on the resurrection of a wicked life—on the ghosts of thought that 
will not be appeased or laid. The languor of coming death is in 
those drooping limbs; the weariness of an eternal conflict with 
spectral shades and miserable memories is in that oppressed and 
woful voice ; the cry of an immortal anguish rings in those heavy 
sighs. The despair with which she rubs her hands again and again 
is piteous in its hopeless sorrow ; and the mute shuddering with 
which she raises them to her face, exclaiming,— 


“ Qui odor di sangue sempre! Ahi! non potranno, 
Lassa! tutti i profumi dell’ Arabia 
Giammai lenir questa picciola mano. 
Ahi! ahi!” 


(“‘ Here’s the smell of the blood still! All the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh!”)— 


is one of the most appalling exhibitions we have ever beheld on 
the stage. Admirable is the way in which, for a moment, her 
head falls back on her shoulders, as if for a brief space she slept in 
sleep ; terrible is the quick return into the abnormal trance of 
somnambulism. And when at length she moves off, faint with the 
faintness of gathering death, yet feebly dragging her husband after 
her, with actions that are the mere phantom reflex of her energy 
und courage when the knocking came at the gate after the murder, 
the impression left on the spectators is so painful that it is a relief 
to applaud, and to see the fair magician come forward once more 
with her smiling natural face, to bow her acknowledgments and 
pick up her bouquets. 

It would not be fair to conclude without saying a word for 
Signor Pezzana, who acts Macbeth. The performance, though 
disfigured at times by a physical excess that was decidedly un- 
pleasant, was on the whole so good as, in some scenes, to divide 
the approbation of the audience with Madame Ristori herself. The 
Macduff of Signor Ciotti was also well felt and well rendered. 
Next week is the last of Madame Ristori’s engagement ; and, as 
the rule is only to perform each character once, the public will 


during the present season. 








SHELTER FOR THE HOMELESS. 


INGENIOUs writers have often endeavoured to comptite the 
average number of persons in London who daily rise from their 
beds in the morning, ignorant of how or where they will be able 
to obtain shelter for the night. In a city like this the number of 


but when the inclement winter months set in, and put a stop to 


out-door labour, they increase alarmingly. It is then that appealing | 


letters from benevolent clergymen, and acknowledgements of dona- 


tions from the charitable, monopolize much of that space in the 


newspapers which is now devoted to the Parliamentary reports. 
The “ London poor” has its “season” as regularly and as cer- 
tainly as the world of fashion, aud its opening and closing may be 
determined with similar exactitude. ‘The season generally lasts 
from the beginning of November to the end of February, and, 
during that time, the casual wards are crowded, the workhouse 


authorities overworked, and the metropolitan magistrates have | 


their labours considerably increased by the management of their 
poor-boxes. To say that much of this periodical destitution 
arises from blind improvidence is to say very little. Actual 
starvation cannot be recommended as the just punishment of im- 


providence. The destitution is there, and it must be relieved. | 


Besides, it is much easier for the well-to-do to preach saving habits 
to the poor than it is for the poor, and especially the London poor, 


to practise them. Much of their misfortune arises from no fault of | 


their own ; and however that may be, to be houseless and hungry 
will always form a sufficient claim to Christian charity. All the 
charity that is needed cannot be supplied by the workhouses alone, 
nor is it desirable that it should be. The objection of the honest 


and industrious poor to become paupers is hardly stronger than 
the reluctance of the public to pauperize them ; and simply bearing | 


in mind the old axiom, “ Once a pauper always a pauper,” those 
institutions that have the relief of distress for their object, and are 
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the partial means of tiding the poor over their difficulties without 
necessitating an appeal to the parish, claim our favourable con- 
sideration. There are many such institutions in London, and the 
characteristics of two or three of them we will endeavour to ex- 
plain. 

The House of Charity in Greek-street, Soho-square, does not 
confine its operations to the inclement season of the year, though 
the calls upon its bounty are doubtless much multiplied then. It 
is always open, and nearly always filled, and, in many of its charac- 
teristics, stands alone. It opens its doors and gives temporary 
board and lodging to deserving persons in distress, and its assist- 
ance not only may be, but is accepted by clergymen, Dissenting 
ministers, and governesses, as well as by servant-maids, artizans, 
and labourers. One of its peculiar features is that, while it makes 
no distinction as to sect, or sex, or even country, it yet demands a 
trustworthy certificate of good character as one of the titles to 
admission, the only other titles being friendlessness and destitution- 
Thus, while excluding inveterate vice and profligacy, it saves its 
inmates, and particularly the women, from the dangers of such 
promiscuous places of resort as the casual ward or the nightly 
refuge, and its shelter is not given for a night or day, but fora 
time reasonably sufficient to enable those who seek it to recover 
themselves and begin the world anew. During the year 1862 it 
thus assisted 598 persons, of whom 99 were men, 416 women, and 
83 children. Patients discharged from the hospitals before they 





are able to begin work find here a home until they can re- 
cover themselves and obtain employment ; friendless girls of good 
character find protection from the dangers of the London streets 
until situations are provided for them ; and emigrants who are 
breaking up their homes and turning their effects into money here 
await the time of embarking. The House is capable of accom- 
modating, at one time, 36 women, 2 families, and 24 men or boys, 
and the institution could not possibly produce a better proof of its 
usefulness than the register which is kept of its inmates and 
their cases. To save the falling rather than to wait, as some 
charities wait, until they have fallen, is the great object of the 
House of Charity. That it succeeds in this object we have very 
little doubt. The register we have referred to, though written 
in the most matter-of-fact way, is full of pathos. It records, for 
instance, the residence at the house of a young clergyman who 
was in difficulties through want of employment, of a governess 
who had lost her situation and was homeless, of the children of a 
newspaper editor, in bad health and out of employment, placed 


‘ . ; | he i ile § y into an hospital to learn 
not have another opportunity of witnessing her Lady Macbeth | here by. thee mother: oie 60s WEEN, inte OR. Sm 


nursing. It is recorded that a clerk who had been out of work for 
ten months, and was in great distress, here found a refuge until 
he obtained employment; that a chemist, ruined by the fraudu- 


| lence of a partner, placed his wife here while he sought a situation ; 


| that an exiled Pole, being, with his six children and a servant, 


turned into the street by his landlord, here found a home until he 
was enabled to emigrate to Queensland. Hundreds of such cases 
might be cited. The most numerous class of persons admitted 
in 1862 was that of servant-maids, of whom there were 352 ; but 


such unfortunates must be very large at all seasons of the year; | there were 32 artizans and labourers, 12 matrons, housekeepers, 


| and nurses, 13 governesses, 20 needlewomen, dressmakers, and 


shopwomen, 13 clergymen and students, and 17 clerks, tutors, 


' and schoolmasters, besides others. If an institution like this 


has vast calls upon it, as it must have, it has also vast claims to 

the public support, and, to secure that support, it probably needs 
| only to be known that it is now sorely wanted. One of its claims 

is, that a recommendation for admission is acceptable from any 

responsible person, whether he is a subscriber to the institution or 
| not. Indeed, it appears to be as liberal in its patronage as it is 
catholic in its principles. 

This institution, it will be seen, differs widely in its organization 
from the nightly refuges for the poor, and yet two of the latter 
may very well be noticed along with it. Most of the nightly 
refuges in London are connected with Reformatories and Ragged 
Schools, and to such we may probably hereafter devote a separate 
article. The Institution for the Houseless Poor, and the Dudley 
| Stuart Nightly Refuge, however, are not so connected, and their 
charitable work is limited to the winter months—the season of 
the “ London Poor.” Their objects and mode of working are very 
similar ; and though they cannot aim at the selection which dis- 
tinguishes the House of Charity, they are the means, no doubt, 
of yearly saving many deserving but wretched people from the 
dreaded workhouse or utter starvation. The Institution for the 
Houseless Poor is situated in Playhouse-yard, Whitecross-street, 
one of the most miserable parts of London. It affords, during the 
| period of its operations, nightly shelter to the really houseless and 
| destitute, and the appealing assertion that such is the case suffiees 
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to give admission to the applicant. That, under such a system, 
the undeserving should be sometimes relieved is inevitable, but, 
under a more stringent system, it would be impossible for the 
institution to fulfil its mission, and the inducements to deception 
are of the most moderate kind. A clean and wholesome bed is 
certainly provided, but the refreshment is limited to bread in a 
sufficiency to sustain nature, excepting on Sundays, when three 
ounces of cheese are allowed. This offers but little temptation 
to the frequenters of the casual wards to forsake their accus- 
tomed quarters ; at the same time, these humble advantages 
are eagerly seized by those who would avoid the workhouse, 
however superior their treatment there might be; and though 
a first admission to the Institution is thus facile, the applicant for 
re-admission must furnish some proof of his character and mode 
of life, and be within the doors by eight o'clock at night. 
As many as 755 persons have here been lodged and otherwise 
assisted ; but, for sanitary reasons, the numbers have been limited 
to 600, which is the nightly average. During the season 1861-62 








there were 6,785 persons relieved ; and it appears from the classi- | 


fied table that many of the respectable classes who seek shelter at 


the House of Charity are frequently reduced to the necessity of | 
seeking it even here, and the list of inmates includes artists, | 


chemists, clerks, engravers, schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, and 
surgeons, while the applicants come from every county in England, 
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attraction in the performances of Leotard, Olmar, and other 
acrobats? One evening in the autumn of 1861 a quarter of a 
million of people assembled at Cremorne Gardens, Battersea- 
bridge, the wharves, banks, and windows in the neighbourhood, to 
see the female Blondin cross the Thames on a rope. She narrowly 
escaped with her life ; and the sensation of seeing her trembling 
for some twenty minutes between life and death so delighted the 
crowd that when she repeated her attempt a few nights after, all 
London went to see it, in the not unreasonable expectation that 
the rope would again oscillate, and the woman miss her footing, 
as she did subsequently at Highbury Barn, and come to grief. 
Her peril was the attraction and the sole attraction, as it is in all 
these performances. Nor is the chance of a smash, which gives 
them their zest, improbable. Blondin himself has had some very 
narrow escapes. His female imitator fell from the rope at High- 
bury in a blaze of fireworks, and was crippled for life. Other 
accidents have occurred ; and last week at Cremorne the rope gave 
way under M. Carlo Varelio, and the unfortunate man came down 
upon his head, and died the following morning. People say it is 
very shocking, but they encourage these performances by going 
to witness them ; and a place of out-door amusement is worth 
nothing, unless some “ astounding performer” will put his life in 
such peril that a false step, a momentary failure of nerve, ora 


| flaw in the rope, or in the hook to which it is fastened, or in the 


and from most foreign countries. As a nightly shelter, the | 
| the enlightened British public. Why, it required the interference 


Dudley Stuart Refuge, in Market-street, Edgeware-road, greatly 


resembles, as we have said, the institution just noticed, but | 
its operations are somewhat more extended, as in peculiarly | 
| permitted it, for the double peril had a double attraction ; and the 
| public thronged to Sydenham in thousands to see this poor child 


deserving cases it assists with clothing, endeavours to procure 
situations for the destitute, and sometimes helps with money. 
During the last winter season 15,000 cases were relieved tem- 
porarily, besides 558 cases that were selected and more permanently 
helped, of whom 122 maid-servants were provided with situations. 
It is noticeable that the expenses of each of the two last-named 
institutions are only about £1,000 a year. The public likes not 
only to know to what object its money is devoted, but also to be 
assured that it is carefully expended ; and the balance-sheets of 
the Institution for Houseless Poor and the Dudley Stuart Nightly 
Refuge would satisfy “S. G. O.” himself. 








ACROBATIC MANSLAUGHTER. 


Ir the British style of boasting is not quite so offensive as that 
in which the Yankee indulges, there is perhaps quite as much 
egotism at the bottom of it. We don’t profess ourselves, in season 
and out of season, willing and able to whip creation ; nor do we 
eternally vaunt our social, moral, and politieal superiority over every 
other nation on “this planet.” But we have still a very high opinion 
of ourselves, and are not a jot behind the Yankee in believing that 
there is no people so free, so brave, so moral, so religious, so highly 
gifted with every human virtue. When occasion offers, and some- 
times when there is no occasion, we communicate our views on this 
subject to the world with a confidence which shows that excess of 
modesty is not one of our weaknesses. But when we take stock of 
our failings there is reason to fear that we are but little better than 
our neighbours. Our morality is evidenced by a Social Evil cer- 
tainly as great as that of any other country ; by a demi-monde 
whose manners are held up for imitation by virtuous mothers to their 


other European country ; by commercial frauds, Stock Exchange 
gambling, and trade adulteration which can hardly be surpassed. 
We think, too, we could cite proofs to show that, with all our 
boasted enlightenment and common sense, we are just as super- 
stitious as other people. We do not speak of servant-girls who 
part with dresses and half-crowns to gipsies. There are educated 
men and women, writers who have gained some distinction, philo- 
sophers, clergymen, and others, who believe in Mr. Home’s 
miracles, in table-turning and spirit-rapping, in Zadkiel’s Almanack., 
and apparitions shown by the presiding spirit of a crystal globe. 
If the Spanish bull-fight is not to our mind, is the English prize- 
fight a striking evidence of our higher civilization? And is there 
no trace in our public amusements of a love of the horrible not 
quite consistent with the theory of our superiority ? 

Take the exhibitions of the Blondin stamp. It is not a very 
marvellous thing for a man to walk upon a rope, nor would any- 
one cross his threshold to see such a performance per se. But let 
it be made under conditions which put the life of the performer in 
danger, and thousands travel to Chelsea, to Highbury, to Syden- 
ham to witness it. How many millions have been attracted to the 
Crystal Palace to see Blondin run the risk of breaking his neck ? 
How many of our music-halls have been crowded by a similar 


} 


fixing of the guide-lines, will seal his doom. Such is the taste of 


of the Home Secretary to put a stop to Blondin’s wheeling his 
infant daughter across the high rope at Sydenham. The directors 


scattering flowers out of her wheelbarrow at the risk of her life. 

We may be told that we cannot interfere with the amusements 
of the people, and perhaps we should not. We do not indeed see 
why the Marquis of Hastings should be fined for cock-fighting 
while the public is permitted to encourage men to break their 
necks. It is in the nature of cocks to fight, but it is not natural 
for human beings wantonly to imperil their lives. If, however, the 
passion for such exhibitions is so strong that it would be dangerous 
to interfere with the liberty of the subject by prohibiting them, we 
having nothing more to say. But every right-minded person will 
applaud Mr. E. T. Smith’s determination to allow no more exhibi- 
tions of this kind at Cremorne. They appeal to a morbid senti- 
ment, and cannot but exercise a demoralizing influence upon those 
whe have a taste for them. It is a bad sign when people become 
indifferent to the sacredness of life, and take pleasure in seeing it 
jeopardized. If there are foolhardy men and women who will eourt 
danger which in an instant may hurry them into eternity, it is the 
duty of a civilized and Christian people to discountenance them. 
Till we do so, let us be a little more sparing of our contempt for 
foreigners and their weak points. 





POOR CLERGYMEN. 


THE arrival by post of a voting paper for a Foundation School 


| for the Sons of Poor Clergymen brings to the surface one of the 
| most difficult social problems of the day. The Bishops, in several 


| of their late charges, have given prominence to the fact that Uni- 


| versity men are not coming forward as they did as candidates for 
virtuous daughters ; by child-murder on a scale unknown in any | 





Holy Orders, and that the ranks of the Chugeh are being recruited 
in an increasing ratio from St. Aidan’s and St. Bees’. We suppose 
it to be a fact that men prefer these theological seminaries to Oxford 
and Cambridge mainly because of the smaller outlay of money 
which they entail. It is hardly possible to conceive that any other 
cause but economy would drive a young man to an Institution, 
however excellent, which lacked the prestige of one of our ancient 
Universities. Hence it seems to follow that, not only is the 
Clerical order being recruited by men of inferior general education, 
but also by men of smaller independent incomes than was formerly 
the case. In faet, there is starting up on every side of us what we 
may designate, in no insulting or invidious sense of the words, a 
pauper clergy. If our Church enforced celibacy on her ministers, 
this would be a matter of no comparative importance. No doubt, 
in that case the poor would sadly miss the occasional dole of the 
parochial minister and the contribution from the tea-caddy or 
decanter, with which he now accompanies and enforces his words of 
kindly counsel to the sick and needy. Still, if we had of necessity 
an unmarried clergy, their poverty would be so thoroughly re- 
cognized as an acknowledged and necessary fact, that, in the long 
run, it would probably produce but little ill result. In that case the 
clergyman’s house would not be, as it is now, the instant resource 
of the needy. Country and other charities would not be, as now, 
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mainly supported by clerical subscribers. The laity would come 
forward more readily. The clergy would stand before the country, 
much more than they do now, as the dispensers of other men’s 
gifts ; and if, in any particular cottage, they gave no assistance, it 
would be known that it was because they had it not in their power 
to offer it. But, happily for England, she does not labour under 
the affliction of a clergy doomed to celibacy. It is one of the very 
brightest features in her social system, that, as Mr. Moultrie sings 
so pleasantly ,— 

“* She bids her wedded pastors’ homes in every village rise, 

Gladden’d by children’s guileless mirth, and bright maternal eyes ; 


That so the rudest peasant in her farthest vales may see 
How beautiful and blest a thing a Christian home may be.” 


Granted, however, that a married clergy is a social good of no 
ordinary character, we are immediately met by this distressing 
fact, that there is rising up very rapidly in the Church a class of 
ministers absolutely devoid of all independent income. While 
men of social position by birth and education are shrinking from 
going into orders, men deficient in rank and fortune are crowding 
into the ministry, with no reasonable expectation of making a 
living out of it in the married state. However men may argue as 
to the impropriety of the facts, and inveigh, over their claret and 
filberts, against the imprudent marriages of the poorer clergy, it is 
a fact that we have a great array of clergymen who have cast their 
all upon the die of anticipated Church preferment. Not having 
obtained it, they are all but starving, and are bringing into the 
world sons and daughters to be reared with the feelings and 
expectations of gentlefolks, but with the resources of day 
labourers. We know nothing more absolutely heartrending 
than the cards which lie twice every year upon our table, 








detailing instances of clerical destitution, and soliciting in the 


most pitiful terms the vote and interest of men and women no 
whit better than the applicants. 
at random from aheap. It was literally the first that came to 
hand among a “Your votes and interest are 


dozen similar. 


We copy one such card taken | 


earnestly requested by the Rev. ——- ——, vicar of ——, in behalf | 


of his son 
children, all entirely dependent on the father, whose net income is 
£145 per annum.” From the polling paper to which we have 
alluded, to have been used on the 16th of this month, for St. John’s 
Foundation School, Clapton, N.E. [it is not too late to subscribe 
and to vote|, we copy two or three “ particulars of cases of candi- 
dates.” 








* No. The father a curate in His income is £80. He 
has had to meet heavy expenses incurred by his wife’s long illness. 
He has ten children, seven of whom are dependent on him. 

* No. The father an incumbent in Has built achurch, 
parsonage, and schools. For some years he derived no income from 
his present living. He has twelve children, nine of whom are dependent 
on him. 

* No. The father a vicar. 
children, all dependent on him.” 








Income £194. He has ten 





One of these gentlemen has “recently lost his wife ;” 


“has had heavy medical bills ;” one “has been a hard-working 
London clergyman for twenty-five years ;” another “is about to 
vacate his present curacy, and has seven children, all dependent 
upon him.” What can we say to such cases? If they are dis- 
cussed in company, it is generally the unmarried men who will 
condemn, and the married who will sympathize and excuse. 
Everyone can see the wrong. It needs no discernment to say, 
“The case is clear as daylight. Such men had no right to marry. 
They should never have gone into orders at all ; and being in 
orders, they should have remained celibates.” Of course they 
should ; and yet we have observed that those who insist upon 
judging most kindly of the offenders are men who have known 
the force of temptation, and have escaped its danger by a happy 
marriage. It is easy to say thata pauper clerical marriage is one of 
Macaulay’s “institutions which never ought to have been set up.” 
But it must be remembered, on the other hand, that it is an insti- 
tution which Nature emphatically prompts people to set up, and 
which is rendered inexpedient in many cases only because of the 
very artificial state of society which prevails among us. It is an 
institution, moreover, which presses itself upon men’s notice in the 
days of their youth and inexperience, and also in the days of hope 
and expectation. The pleasure and éclat are present and very real, 
while the consequent trials are uncertain, and loom only in the dis- 
tance. Marriage is one of those states into which you fall, often 
very unexpectedly. Many have resolved sturdily against it, even 
as against a cold or a headache, who have, nevertheless, been over- 
taken by the one disease as rapidly and as effectually as by the 
other. While, therefore, we cannot bring ourselves to say one 
word to palliate imprudent marriages, we yet do not envy the man 


-, aged nine years, the fourth of ten surviving | 


another 


or woman who can remorselessly condemn, and so stringently act 
on their condemnation, as to withhold the hand of charity from 
those institutions which provide relief for so suffering, and yet so 
well-deserving, a portion of our fellow-creatures. 

Among the institutions to which we allude are the Foundation 
Schools, for the maintenance, clothing, and education, of the sons 
of poor clergymen. We are aware that many persons, taking a 
broad view of the case—living, however, themselves meanwhile in 
the enjoyment of every luxury, and giving their children every 
advantage which ample resources will allow—have come to the 
conviction that these schools are a positive evil, and serve only to 
perpetuate the heartrending cases which they relieve. The idea 
of such persons is, that it would be far better for a clergyman in 
the distressing circumstances whici. our “ particulars of cases” have 
described, at once to acknowledge his position as a pauper, and to 
bring up his children to earn their living by the sweat of their 
brow and by the toil of their right hands, even as is done by other 
paupers around them. Better, it is said, to be a prosperous cottager 
than a pauper gentleman. Sound as such reasoning may appear 
in theory, it would be found inexpressibly trying in practice. 
Many persons who thus argue, are in reality endeavouring to 
push their children ‘~to a rank and position which their own 
fortune and birth should hardly allow. We can conceive nothing, 
however, more ruinous to the influence of a parochial minister— 
except, indeed, his own bad conduct,—than to have his children 
mixing in daily work with other children of a lower grade, and 
earning daily bread by daily labour. We see nothing for it but to 
maintain in the utmost efficiency all institutions which have been 
founded for the relief of poor clergymen. ‘ We expect our clergy to 
be gentlemen of education and refinement, and yet we pay them 
like menials. The least we can do is to remove from them, as far 
as possible, the pangs of an unprovided old age, and a legacy of 
absolute pauperism to those whom they leave behind. 





CITY BANKING HOUSES. 


THE manners and customs of the English in banking and dis- 
counting, as in everything else, are liable to change. The proof 
of this, if it were required, is to be found in the experience of the 
last ten years, and it is daily becoming more than ever confirmed. 
The growth of the joint-stock principle, at first tardy and slow, has 
at length so rapidly expanded that it appears difficult in the 
slightest degree to arrest its progress. If the celebrated Abraham 
Newland, in his straight-cut brocaded coat, as he is represented 
in his portrait in the lobby of the Bank parlour, or the crusty 
but honest, straightforward old Fuller—he who reproved one of 
his best customers on the point of extravagance for ordering a 
second pint of beer—could rise from their graves and witness the 
wonderful and almost magical alterations in the system of business, 
they would pray like Count de Lorge, when relieved from the 
Bastille, to be carried back to their imprisonment, believing that 
the system could not last, and that the world was coming to an 
end. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination to lead us back to 
Lombard-street, or other precincts of the general banking com- 
munity, to trace the difference in the style and manner of trans- 
acting the financial engagements of the day—for even, as Mr. 
Ruskin would say, the very stones themselves speak and tell of the 
decided and important change that has come over the monetary 
world in this respect. Those who are old enough to remember the 
dull dark route of Prince’s-street, with the one or two private 
banks carrying out their operations in that locality, with low 
ceilings, brass-railed counters, and clerks fashioned in sober 
black, with the inseparable white neckerchief, must marvel much at 
the difference now presented when contemplating the huge fabrics 
raised on the same spot by the London Joint-Stock Bank and the 
Union Bank of London, filled with the busy bustling body of 
clerks who comprise the respective staffs of those establish- 
ments. The London and Westminster Bank, with its modest 
portals in Lothbury, which seemed the entrance to a moderately 
well-to-do mercantile firm, has swelled its full proportions into 
such a conspicuous building that it now stands face to face on 
approximate terms of equality with its neighbour and old opponent’, 
the Bank of England, showing, if not in masonry and solid granite 
commensurate dimensions with that ancient establishment, at least 
in the one thing essential to the maintenance of prosperity a more 
satisfactory feature—viz., a better dividend. hé London and 
County Bank, following the example set by its more wealthy and 
important compeers, has not been slow to imitate the move- 
ments of its predecessors; and if an increased business is to 
be acquired by handsomely-fitted, convenient, and commodious 
premises, assuredly the new range of buildings in Lombard-street 
will, with the existing satisfactory management, achieve that end. 
The attention that of late years has been bestowed in rendering 
banking premises more useful and ornamental, is a subject of con- 
gratulation ; and when piles arise like those of the Oriental Bank, 
they remind one greatly of fabled Eastern magnificence, blended 
with every comfort that may be considered desirable for the 
employé. Perhaps for their position and situation, the City Bank 
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and the Bank of London present less attractions than others 
in this particular; but they have at the same time been more 
recently developed, and when the next cycle of improvement in 
architectural adornment shall arrive, we shall no doubt find them 
expanding in similar proportion to the rest. Ex necessitate they 
will be compelled to do this with the view not only of affording 
augmented facilities to their customers, but of keeping pace in 
the great race of banking competition. Even the poor little 
London and Middlesex Bank—scarcely the violet of our banking 
bouquet—seeing that it emanated from the hydra-headed Unity 
Company, which in time has eaten up its directors, shareholders, 
and, at last, its original projector and first manager, has endea- 
voured to struggle into a position, and with circumscribed but 
well-arranged offices offers an attraction of mahogany, glass, and 
fretwork probably more than it can provide in the shape of 
extended credit and capital. To finish up this catalogue ravsonnce, 
it is necessary, of course, to include the three great latest organiza- 
tions among the banking multitude, and these comprise the Metro- 
— and Provincial, the Alliance London and Liverpool, and 
mperial Bank of London. The directors in these instances very 
frequently have not rushed into excessive outlay,—perhaps those 
associated with the Imperial have been the least discreet, but that 
has occurred through old connection with the Commercial,—and 
they will do well to bide their time before they run up palati: 

institutions and expend an undue portion of their limited capital 
in Portland stone, iron-pallisading, and highly-burnished door- 
panels, 





Their time will come in due season, if they shall be 
successful, to emulate the extensions and embellishments of their 
prosperous neighbours, and till then we would venture to whisper, 
“ Be watchful, cautious, and content.” 

But while these changes and modifications have been pursued 


vigorously and almost unceasingly by the Joint-Stock banks, have | 


the private banks taken any measures to increase their conveniences 
and make any architectural display? They have certainly, and in 


a very fair ratio, attempted to make themselves seen and appre- 
ciated. Acquiescing, at length, in the dictum that the age of 


appearances required improvement, and that it was necessary to 
move, if only partially, with the current indicated by the march of 
intellect, Jones, Lloyd, & Co.; Smith, Payne, & Smiths ; Glyn, 
Halifax, & Co. ; Robarts, Lubbock, & Co. ; Drewett, Fowler, & 
Dimsdale ; Stone, Martin, & Co. ; and several others have from 
time to time rebuilt, enlarged, beautified, and in other ways given 
a better tone and aspect to their establishments ; and these alter- 
ations have naturally been accompanied by ventilation, greater 
space, and more accommodation, both for customers and clerks. 
Barclay, Bevan, & Tritton, with the Quakerly element of a dislike 
to change—have at last succumbed to fashion, and they announce, 


first, the absorption into their bank of the old firm of Spooner, | 


Attwood, & Co.; and secondly, the immediate re-construction 
and re-habilitation of their premises. The mystical influence 
of progress has therefore been at work, even among the patrons 
of the broad-brim, brown cloth, and small continuations. 
at least, says much for the steady course of the movement, 
and the persistent force of its career. Perhaps the sole remain- 
ing old-fashioned house, in every degree, is that of Messrs. 
Currie & Co., of Cornhill. It is nevertheless strong and solid 
in its antiquated notions, and if it is not prepared at once to 
go with the stream, it may be fairly calculated that in a few 
years it will have to do so. There is, however, occasionally a 
charm in entering into one of these quiet and unobtrusive esta- 
blishments after having previously encountered the great rush and 
noise of business in other of the more prominent banks ; and the 
contrast, it must be admitted, is singularly striking. With the 
additions and improvements by the private banks necessary to 
keep head-way through the rapid growth of the Joint-Stock 
principle, the discount establishments have been gradually con- 
forming to the order of the day, and may be said to have made no 
inconsiderable advance. The old but convenient offices of Messrs. 
Overend, Gurney, & Co., where Mr. Samuel Gurney was the pre- 
siding genius, assisted by his active and vigilant junior, Mr. D. 
Barclay Chapman, were, before the death of that revered philan- 
thropist, too circumscribed for their pursuits ; and he, recognizing 
the necessity for change, entered into the spirit of the movement, 
made the requisite purchases, and the improvements in the house 
“at the corner,” as the establishment is familiarly designated, 
were without delay accomplished. The firms of Messrs. Higgs & 
Gandle, and Messrs. Colls, Thompson, & Harris, had they lived, 
would have been compelled to adopt the same course, but they 
were worked out before the new era commenced, and are now 
only names numbered with the past. Messrs. Alexander & Co. 
might have been expected to have made extensive modifications in 
their premises, but they seem to have been satisfied with slight 
amplification and re-arrangement. Still they are conveniently 
situated, and allow the transaction of business with all the 
necessary ease and facility. The great mistake of the National 
Discount Company, when they entered on their career, was alleged 
to be the rushing into “bricks and mortar,” which originated in 
the circumstance of the purchase of premises in Cornhill, and the 
erection of that massive and costly edifice at the top of Birchin- 
lane. If this investment did, in the earlier stages of their business, 
interfere with their development, there has since been less 
reason to regret it, the directors having after all turned it to good 
account through advantageous sub-letting and the enhanced value 
of the site. The London Discount Company, during the brief 
“pi of its existence, was content to occupy offices of adequate 
ut not immoderate dimensions, and when it wound up they were 
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not found to be a clog upon the realization of the assets. The 
Joint Stock Discount Company have commenced with very fair 
prospects of success, in premises suited to their wants and requir- 
ments ; and if the same caution guides them in their future 
arrangements, no complaint will be preferred against them for 
having launched into an extravagant expenditure in building or 
external decoration. : 

All these changes, all these modifications, are, however, typical 
of one thing, which is perhaps one of the misfortunes of the age,— 
a love of show, leading eventually to excessive expenditure, and 
sometimes to embarrassment. Instances have been seen of the 
great mistakes which frequently arise from this state of affairs, 
in the tendency to encourage a desire for outlay, which is per- 
meating every rank and condition of life. Bank partners, bank 
managers, and the principal officials of these establishments, 
possess the means either through property, stipend, or allowance, of 
supporting the character and profession which the taste of the hour 
inculcates ; but it is not setting a healthy exumple to clerks, subor- 
dinates, or the rising generation, to make this display, which is 
more properly that allied with the spendthrift, than with the 
cautious, plodding, accumulating banker. Exceptions there are 
to the present rule, but we fear they will prove rare indeed, in 
which this show of gaud and glitter is carefully avoided, with the 
view of building up solid strength and prosperity in preference to 
achieving ephemeral popularity ; and they merit this passing allu- 
sion to illustrate the fact that although the multitude represent the 
great worshippers of folly and extravagance, the world has not 
absolutely run stark staring mad. Incomes may be spent of 
£10,000, £15,000, or £20,000 a year, but this kind of outlay, 
though it may sustain carriage, horses, liveried servants, and 
marine residences, would be more appropriately devoted to increas- 
ing the amount of Bank Consols, India stock, and Exchequer bills, 
for the support of credit and fair fame in the days of adversity ; and 
bank and other managers may drive their broughams, and give the 
most splendid entertainments, probably with the object of securing 
business and increasing their connections, but these practices may 
have their risk and disadvantage, since they please more the per- 
sonal vanity and taste of the individual managers, than they add 
to the wellbeing or prosperity of their respective institutions. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





THE ROMAN POETS OF THE REPUBLIC.* 


Arter perusing Mr. Sellar’s book, no English scholar will be at 
a loss to understand how it is that Scotch scholarship is so 
decidedly on the rise in our English universities. The ability of 
Scotch students, and the general value of the training given at the 
academical centres of education in the north, has always been 
unquestioned. For a long time it seemed as if the classical 
element in it alone was wanting. Of late years the want, thanks 
to a class of scholars among whom Mr. Sellar holds a leading place, 
has been supplied; and it is some credit to the University of 
St. Andrews that a work on classical literature has been produced 
within its walls, which, for a combination of metaphysical power, 
literary taste, and sound critical scholarship, is perhaps superior to 
any yet written in our language. An opinion is gaining ground 
daily among a number of experienced judges, that the study of dead 
languages, as a part of modern education, may be carried too far. 
That little good is to be gained by driving scores of young men to 
waste precious years in a training which they never will appreciate, 
and for which they are individually unfitted, may be easily 
conceded. On the other hand, it is worth while remembering 
that the highest classical attainments are not often found 
flowering upon a barren and rocky soil. A mere turn for lan- 
guages will never make a man a first-rate scholar. It may make 
him a first-rate coach for university prizes and triposes, or confer 
on him the proud position of being able to write Greek verses 
faster than anybody else in the kingdom. More than this it cannot 
do; and to reach the topmost rank, even among English Latinists 
or Greecists, a man must bring to bear upon his pursuit the same 
comprehensive power, the same vigour, and the same common 
sense that are necessary for success in all other walks of life. The 
volume before us is a striking proof of this. It contains the history 
of early Roman poetry, written, not from a pedantic, but from a 
philosophical point of view. Such a history, indeed, can only fitly 
be written by a scholar who is something else as well. No amount 
of Greek erudition will enable those to comprehend Sophocles who 
are only skilled in deciphering corrupt texts or construing crabbed 
passages. Rightly to read an ancient author, we must first have taught 
ourselves to understand the spirit and the genius of his age, the bear- 
ing of the politicaland philosophical problems of his day, and the place 
both he and they occupy in the history of thought. To examine the 
whole early poetry of the Roman Republic in an equally large manner 
requires a proportionate acquaintance with a vast range of subjects, 
all of which bear, in greater or less degree, upon the matter in 
question. Nor is this all. The author who would be really suc- 
cessful must do more, and so digest and weigh his own results that he 
may be able to contribute not merely a mass of crude information, 
but to appreciate and explain the position his subject fills in the 
annals of human thought. The difficulties to be surmounted by 
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those who undertake this task are considerable, and it is not often 
we can thoroughly praise a book of the kind now before us. But 
Mr. Sellar has been fortunate enough to produce a work of critical 
research which nowhere falls below the level of cultivated scholar- 
ship, and sometimes rises—we had almost said—to the level of 
Niebuhr. 

The part of the volume that is devoted to Lucretius and Catullus 
—to poets, as Mr. Sellar terms them, of the second period—will be 
of the greatest interest in the eyes of most readers. There is cer- 
tainly no Euglish critique upon Lucretius that at all equals the 
critique before us in merit. Mr. Sellar says that it has happened 
to Lucretius more perhaps than to any other great writer, to be 
read more in extracts than asa whole. It is certainly unfortunate, 
if the fact really is so, for there is more personality and unity 
about Lucretius than about most poets of antiquity. In the first 
place, he stands in marked contrast to the other writers of his 
time—nec viget quicquam simile aut secundum. In the second 
place, he happens to be the exponent, both of a philosophical system 


of physics and of a philosophical system of metaphysics and of | 


ethics. Lastly, there is the grave and earnest character of the 
man himself, colouring every line he writes. ‘There is per- 
haps no book, with the exception of Aristotle, which is 
so fitted as Lucretius to be one of the text-books in a 
philosophical school or tripos. Neither at Oxford, nor, we 
believe, at Cambridge, is sufficient use made of it. It is treated 
as a receptacle from which difficult passages may be chosen for 
translation, and for all other purposes it is virtually neglected. 
The true use of metaphysical teaching is not to inculcate this or 
that metaphysical argument or doctrine, but rather to train the 
mind to appreciate the just value of all metaphysical systems by 
placing them in their historical and logical relations to one another. 
Unless the study of ancient philosophy is to be confined to 
Aristotle and Plato, which it is impossible seriously to assert, we 
do not know a better third text-book than Lucretius. It is in- 
finitely better than Cicero, the author chosen generally for the 
purpose on the Continent. Cicero is not a philosopher at all, but 
an educated littératewr. 
Lucretius is in its favour. The book must be read attentively to 
be read at all. Nor can a beginner have a better introduction to 
it than Mr. Sellar’s essay, which is as valuable from a philosophical 
as from a literary point of view. 

Mr. Sellar’s general estimate of the genius of Catullus will be 
read with pleasure and sympathy by all scholars. Niebuhr was 
the first critic who may be said to have restored Catullus to 
his true position among early Latin poets. All the ease, the 
elegance, and the literary versatility of Virgil cannot blind our 
eyes to the fact that Catullus—in imagination at least, if not in 
some other important qualifications—was his superior. How far 
Mr. Sellar is right in his attempt to reconstruct from the poetry 
of Catullus a vivid picture of his character and likings, may be 
questioned with more reason. Mr. Sellar thinks in effect that this 
great author represents Epicureanism in its social and personal, 
just as Lucretius represents it in its more intellectual phase. 
Without disputing the fact that Catullus himself dawns on us 
through his poems, the more we study them, as a being of 
distinct pleasures, passions, and pursuits, we should be 
inclined to see in his elegant and artistic writings a trace 
of influences which in our opinion have been underrated, even 
in the appreciative essay before us. Mr. Sellar acknowledges with 


other scholars that to the literature of Greece a large portion of | 


Catullus stands in the relation of effect to cause. We are disposed 
to go further, and to believe that the real key to Catullus will 
never be found unless we look for it in the appreciation of Greek 
art which at the time of Catullus must have been as general, if 
not more geueral, than the appreciation of Greek literature. Catullus 
wrote at a time when Athens, from being as it was in the time of 
Thucydides “the school of Greece,” had become in reality “ the 
school” of Rome. . Young Romans at that date could hardly be con- 
sidered to have completed a liberal education until they had made 
the grand tour to Greece. The tastes of Atticus were no doubt the 
tastes of ull the refined and fastidious gentlemen of Rome. Increasing 
wealth was distributing through every Roman household the art- 
treasures of the most artistic nation in the world. Statues, cups, 
busts, pictures, and vases of every kind were crossing the seas to find 
enthusiastic purchasers on the banks of the Tiber. The keen 
enjoyment of all these artistic luxuries of life, which in Pliny’s 
day fills his letters to all his friends, appears earlier than 
Pliny’s time in Cicero, in Horace, in Catullus, and in Virgil ; 
and it is impossible to doubt that Greek art gave a turn to the 
imagination and the literary taste of the later Republic. The way 
in which such an influx of art would work is easy to conceive. It 
would, above all, have a powerful effect when taken in conjunction 
with the Epicureanism of the ablest men at Rome. Nowhere, in 
our opinion, are there more powerful evidences of it than in 
Catullus. The fastidious Roman — who turned with weariness, 
and it may be with dismay, from the trouble and turmoil of 
politics and of commerce, from the ambitious hurry of the crowd 
about him, and from the growing degeneracy of the age—found 
in Greek art what Keats so many centuries after found in 
a Grecian urn—perennial joy, refreshment, and repose. It was 
the same consolation which Cicero found in his importations from 
Attica, and in which Pliny revelled in his gardens and in his 
villa. Epicureanism had discrowned the gods of Greece, but had 
carefully preserved their temples and their statues, and was finding 
in the stores of beauty and of art a rest and a calm happiness 
which speculation and religion had failed to give. This keen 
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And the difficulty of the text and style of | 








enjoyment of artistic beauty inspired Catullus with that love of 
literary art and beauty which always follows in its train. Hence 
came the appreciation, common to him and others, of the superior 
grace of Grecian and the infinite awkwardness of early Roman 
poetry. This explains the horror and contempt felt by Horace 
for the old unkempt Saturnian metre—(horridus ile numerus 
Saturnius)—and for the versus incompti of his predecessors. This 
throws a light upon the genius of Catullus, his choice of subjects, 
his epithets, and his careful and fastidious style. 

Of all his productions, perhaps the “ Peleus and Thetis” is the 
one that most clearly bears the impress of this appreciation of 
artistic beauty. Mr. Sellar says that it shows less epical power 
than Virgil ; and, though he fully appreciates its loveliness, still 
half seems to consider it deficient in unity. He throws out, however, 
one expression which we should have said pointed to the truest view 
of the ‘* Peleus and Thetis.” The poem is not epical, but “ pictorial” 
from first to last. The rich embroidery on the marriage bed is a type 
of the whole. From first to last we have a series of pictures and 
of groups that might have been depicted on some rich picture or 
some embroidered coverlet before him; or, if divested of their 
colouring, might even have figured on some Grecian vase. This is 
the real distinction between the “ Peleus and Thetis” and the 
Virgilian episode of “ Aristzeus,” though the influence of Greek 
sculpture, engraving, and painting may be seen in Virgil also, 
especially in the best of his eclogues, and in one or two of 
the finest passages of his other books. No wonder that the Catul- 
lian description of the procession of the Bacchanals fired Titian. 
Older Titians of another age had first, we may believe, inspired 
Catullus. At least Catullus stands pre-eminent among all other 
Roman poets for his exquisite sense of form, combined with an 
equally acute sense of colour. Both are to be found throughout in 
the poem to which we have alluded. For his appreciation of colour 
is quite as undeniable as his appreciation of form. What modern 
poet has ever described better the blowing windy sunlight of the 
early morning? We may mention in proof of this two short 
passages, one of which Mr. Sellar has, the other of which he has 
not quoted. The first is from the “ Atys”:— 


** Sed ubi oris aurei Sol radiantibus oculis 
Lustravit zthera album, sola dura, mare ferum, 
Pepulitque noctis umbras vegetis sonipedibus.”’ 


The other is from the “ Peleus and Thetis ”:— 





. Qualis flatu placidum mare matutino 
Horrificans Zephyrus proclivas incitat undas, 
Aurori exoriente, vagi sub lumina solis— 

Que tardé primum dementi flamine pulsa 
Wrocedunt, Jeni resonant clangore cachinni ; 
Post vento crescente, magis magis increbrescunt 
Purpuredque procul nantes a luce refulgent.” 


Such passages as these may truly be called pictorial. They 
contain not so much a beautiful description of nature, as the 
description of some picture of nature which the writer has 
by him when he writes—either actually delineated before 
his eyes, or painted at least on the tablets of memory or 
imagination. We see in them just the one thing we do not 
find in Homer—the author's consciousness of the beauty of 
the tableau, and his literary pleasure in reproducing it. Poetry, 
said Aristotle, is imitation. By that the great philosopher meant, 
probably, very much what we intend when we say that poetry is 
art. Both the former and latter definitions may be emphasized 
when we come to examine the poetry of Catullus. There is 
a sense in which they are always true; they are empha- 
tically true when we apply them to a man whose passionate 
delight in art seems to have been even keener than his un- 
questionable delight in nature. The truth is, that Catullus 
enjoys natural scenery all the more intensely because he looks 
at it with an artistic eye. None enjoy its beauties so truly as 
those who do this. They bring with them to the study of nature 
a secret talisman, which unlocks her rarest treasures and adds an 
infinite relish to their instinctive appreciation of them. Like 
other passions, the passion for scenery and beauty never comes to 
perfection until it is bounded and restrained by art and law. We 
may be sure that Catullus looked on Sirmio not only with a 
poet's, but with a painter’s enthusiasm. Time would not permit of 
our pointing to the many expressions in Catullus himself which are 
indications of this esthetic sense, or to many expressions in the early 
and other poets, which show that he shared it in some degree with his 
contemporaries. These are enough to prove at least this fact, that 
Greek art, no less than Greek literature, influenced very strongly 
the early literature of Rome. We should have been glad to know 
what Mr. Sellar would have felt on the subject, for there is no one 
more competent to deal with it. His book is, indeed, capable on 
every point of being expanded and enlarged ; for among its many 
excellences it possesses the great and rare merit of condensation. 











CONVICT LIFE.* 


Tuese volumes are written by an Irishman who is also a chaplain 
of Irish prisons, and has very strong opinions as to the superiority 
of the convict discipline in England over that which prevails in 
Ireland. His work is dedicated, not to Sir W. Crofton, the head 
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of the Irish system, but to Sir Joshua Jebb, whom, in a note 
(ii. 157), he calls “the ablest and wisest prison administrator in 
Europe.” It is impossible not to be struck, in ee Mr. Gibson’s 
volumes, with the disinterestedness with which he throws himself 
into the breach, with the statistics with which he supports every 
position that he maintains, and with the good-humoured, lively, 
and anecdotal style in which the two volumes are composed. We 
have on former occasions spoken very favourably of the Irish 
system, but it is obviously impossible, within the compass of a 
review, to compare the statements of Sir W. Crofton with those of 
Mr. Gibson, and to attempt to decide between them. The only 
fair course, with a book written in such a spirit, is to give some of 
its more salient points without any comments of our own, and thus 
to lay before the public the opinions of an able and experienced 
writer. We were much pleased to find the following sentences in 
the pages before us. Either of them might with good effect have 
been inserted in the preface, in order at once to disarm hostile 
criticism, and to carry the reader along with the writer in so good 
a cause :— 


‘** What are we to do with our convicts? (says Mr. Gibson) is not, 
after all, the most important question. How are we to make honest 
men out of rogues and pickpockets? is the great question. These 
sharp blades are not to be polished up for the market, like the razors 
that are made to sell, and not to shave” (vol. ii. 62). 


And again :— 
‘Our success as reformers depends on our making industrious 
tradesmen and labourers out of thieves and robbers. Under Heaven, 


we can depend on nothing else. Industry after godliness” (vol. 
i. 170). 


We feel that if a man starts on his inquiry with these objects, 
we could thankfully walk along with him, even if we were sure 
that the conclusions at which he arrived as to the best methods 
were somewhat at variance with our own. 

Space forbids us to enter into any description of the various 
prisons in England and Ireland described or enumerated in these 
volumes. We must proceed at once to the consideration of some 
of the most interesting topics connected with this great subject. 

And, first, let us state Mr. Gibson’s views as to imprisonment 
itself. Everyone must remember Lord Carnarvon’s speeches at 
Winchester and in the House of Lords, at the conclusion of 
last year. We had there a lively picture of the desirableness of a 
prison life. His Lordsbip and Mr. Punch together made us 
familiar with the nicely-warmed cell, the footstool, the instructive 
books, the bell, and the attendant warders. Add to these, excel- 
lent diet, first-rate medical attendance, and the power of con- 
veying every possible wish to the governor and the visiéing justices 
—consider, lastly, that every convict, when he first arrives, is 
weighed and washed (or washed and weighed, which would pro- 
bably make a difference), and that on leaving, the same process is 
renewed, in order that he may, if possible, be restored to his 
affectionate friends in as good condition as when they parted from 
him—and the picture is complete. This is one side of the story. 
For the other, we may read Mr. Gibson’s description of the intense 
agony of mind with which prisoners regard the closing of the door 
behind them, and the consciousness that by their own folly they 
have shut themselves out from respectability and from liberty. 


** And now (says Mr. Mitchell, of the Irish rebellion), as this is a 
faithful record of what befalls me, I do confess that I flung myself on 
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we think, a very startling array of facts and figures against enforced 
idleness. In other parts of both volumes, he gives abundant 
instances of the excellent results, both to body and mind, produced 
by steady employment, and seems to carry his arguments to an 
unanswerable point, when he proves that hard work is not only 
highly advantageous to the prisoners, but extremely remunerative 
to the Government. If a question arises as to the cheapness of the 
different modes of punishment, the author of these volumes is 
clearly of opinion that hanging is the more expensive and reforma- 
tory labour the more economical. “I am now disposed to the 
opinion,” he says, “that the worst use we can make of any man is 
to hang him.” 


Political economists (he adds) estimate the value of an agricul- 
tural labourer at £246. 7s. Some of our convicts spend about half 
their time in prison. The half of £246. 7s. is £123. 3s. 6d. This 
would be a pretty fair balance, after paying all expenses ... . and I 
have no doubt . . . . that we shall yet be able to make these fellows 
pay back much of the long bill they have been running with the 
nation. .... It is at least a fine idea—which may yet be worked out 
—to make evil men not only support themselves, but all who are 
engaged in convicting, punishing, and reforming them” (vol. i. 171). 


That this is not an absolutely hopeless idea, he proves by state- 
ments of the work done for the Royal Engineers, and for the naval 


| and war departments at Spike Island and at Portland. At the 


the bed, and broke intoa raging passion of tears—tears, bitter and | 


salt—tears of wrath, pity, regret, remorse. : The thoughts 
and feelings that have so shaken me, language was never made to 
describe ”’ (vol. ii. 53). 


The fact is, that to look in upon a cell, as a passing visitor, for 
a few minutes, and to be in that cell for eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, are two very different matters. 


**T raised (says Mr. Gibson) the iron cover of the ‘spy-hole,’ and 
looked in at a prisoner. . » He was seated on the floor, pecking, 
like a bird, at a piece of bread. When I saw the change which a few 


_ of inexperience 


latter, where the convicts have been employed at breakwaters and 
fortifications, the official return states that ‘‘an average working 
party of 818 men have executed work to the value of... . an 
average of fourteen shillings a week. In like manner, an average 
of 330 men, employed under the War Department, have executed 
work of the value of £10,000, or about £30 a man per annum. 
All this is exclusive of work for the prison, repair of clothing, 
cooking, washing, baking, &c.” 

Let us set against this the following extracts from a touching 
letter, written by a convict, immediately before an attempt at 
suicide :— 


** Sir (says this despairing creature), I cannot bear up any longer 
against this monopoly [monotony]. It is more than I can endure. A 
man in solitude—whom sloth often warps, and whose conversation is 
not always with God—is his own most dangerous tempter and worst 
company.” ‘ If I am not temporarily insane, .. .. I suspect that I 
am nearly wholly so, from mental sorrow and suffering, and from con- 
tinual thought.” 

“ This letter (says Mr. Gibson). is useful and important, as showing 
the dangerous tendencies of the idle cellular system” (ii. 300, &c.). 


We turn next to the subject of dietary, which is one of very 
considerable importance in devising the best treatment for convicts. 
During the last winter, while the garotting panic was brewing and 
developing itself, the public became familiar with one side of the 
question. Our friend Mr. Punch supplied us with highly con- 
vincing pictorial arguments, by showing us the difference between 
the half-starved honest labourer and the well-fed dishonest convict. 
Probably if England had been polled during those winter months 
on the subject of prison diet, it would have gone very ill with the 
convicts. A good portion cf their meat and potatoes and all their 
ee would undoubtedly have been cut off. It is of the 

ighest importance, that in such cases as these the public should 
act on the wholesome principle—audi alteram partem. There is no 
subject on which public opinion veers about more frequently or 
suddenly than on the disposal and management of convicts. The 
wind is never at a fixed point. It would perhaps help to keep it 
steadier if the — of practical people were consulted, instead 
fancies gendered by individual alarm. Let us 

hear Mr. Gibson on the subject. The opinion which he is com- 


| bating is the following sentence of Sir Walter Crofton. Speaking 


of the first portion of a convict’s punishment, he says :— 


* In Ireland it is the practice to make this stage very penal, both 


_ by a very reduced dietary during the first half of the period, and by 


months of solitary imprisonment had produced, and marked his blank, | 


pale face, without a ray of hope, I reproached myself with having 
done him and his companion in crime an injury, by saving them from 
the gallows” (vol. i. 94). 


Let us next pass to the question of solitary confinement without 
work—a scheme which is acted upon temporarily in some prisons, 
and on which Mr. Gibson is extremely severe. 


“The obligations to industry (he says, vol. i. 62) are based on 
great and simple principles, which are of perpetual obligation. The 
idle discipline contravenes one of the great laws of nature and of God. 
. « » » Not to work on a working day is as much a sin of omission as 


to work on the Sabbath day is a work of commission. ... . As the 
laws of Nature are as much God’s laws as those of inspiration, we 
cannot violate either without a serious responsibillty. ... . The late 


Dr. Baly, physician to the Queen, and for many years medical super- 
intendent of Millbank Prison, says :—‘ When this punishment is con- 
tinued for many months, . . it exerts, as might be expected, a 
depressing influence on the whole nervous system of the convicts. 


the absence of interesting employment during the first three months.” 
To this says Mr. Gibson :— 


“ There is a great outcry just now against the dietary in English 


| convict prisons. We do not think that dietary should be made penal. 
| Deprivation of liberty and hard work are in the sentence, but not 
| penal dietary” (i. 54). 


He then quotes the following weighty sentences addressed by 


| Mr. Justice Byles to the Grand Jury at Maidstone in December, 


1862, at the very moment that the panic was at the highest, and 
the public the most inclined to be severe :— 


“It is said, gentlemen, that prisoners live too well, and better than 
paupers. But I presume that your medical officer will inform you 
that, with the infliction of the separate system, a diet more or less 
generous is, to the bulk of the labouring classes, absolutely indispen- 
sable. 1f you deviate from it, it may be that you deprive the labouring 
man of his only wealth—his constitution, and in comparison to such a 
sentence as that, to sentence him to be hanged would be comparative 


| mercy” (i. 54). 


The result is shown, partly in a loss of physical vigour; and of the | 


power of resisting external impressions, and partly in impairment of 
mental energy.’”’ 


Mr. Gibson shows (vol. i. 112—118) the fearful effects produced 
upon the intellect by solitary, and especially by labourless confine- 
ment ; and in chaps. IV. and V. of the same volume produces, as 








“This,” continues the chaplain, “is strong language, but not too 
strong. In some gaols, where no meat is allowed from year’s end to 
year’s end, and where the same monotonous fare is continued, the 


_ constitutions of the prisoners arc completely undermined in two years ; 
_ so that, when released, they are unsuited for proper manual exercise, 


and, as @ necessary consequence, become a permanent burden to 
society. To make prison dietary penal, therefore, is a great mistake 
and bad economy.” 
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Now, if it be true that a low dietary “ permanently injures the 
constitution,” and, as a consequence, makes the released prisoners 
“a permanent burden to society,” we do not for one moment believe 
that anything more than a clear Se of the fact is needed 
to make a humane and calculating public modify their tone on this 
important matter. Mr. Gibson’s words, as quoted before, will 
here do good service. If the question be what to do with our 
convicts, it may be sufficient to answer, Starve, stultify, or hang 
them. But if the question be, How to make honest men out of 
rogues and pickpockets, and how to turn the roughs of our popula- 
tion into good labourers and useful members of society, the answer 
must be, Feed them so as to maintain them in good bodily health 
and give them plenty of hard work, so as both to maintain their 
bodily strength and to prove to them how competent they really are 
to earn an honest livelihood by the toil of their right hand. Of 
course, it is a very sad result that honest Joe Giles, working on 
Squire Longacre’s farm, and bringing up a large family on a sorry 





pittance per week, should have a worse breakfast, dinner, and | 
at Brighton. 


supper than Jack Scamp, who has gone to prison for stealing Squire 
Longacre’s pheasants. It is easy to point to the poor cottage, on the 
one hand, and to the comfortable prison-cell on the other, and to 
discourse about “ overfeeding” and “pampering” our convicts. 
All this is a matter of course, and a deep subject of regret. But 
the question would seem to us to be, Is Squire Longacre justified 
in allowing honest Joe Giles to fare so badly? and not whether he 
should walk into his county prison and ruin the constitution of 
Jack Scamp, because outside the prison walls an honest popula- 
tion is barely existing on insufficient wages. Does the public 
believe that if Joe Giles were to see Jack Scamp in his lonely cell, 
with his cropped hair, his prison-dress, his downcast look, his in- 
voluntary movements, his enforced silence, his abstinence from 
beer, spirits, and tobacco, and, above all, his gnawing conscience 
and his remorse, then Joe would hurry from the prison-walls, would 








betake himself to the woods or to housebreaking, would renounce | 


his own poor garments, his hair cut basin-fashion by his wife, his 
own seat at church and in the chimney-corner, in order that he 
might (not join Jack Scamp) but get into the next cell to him in 
the county prison, and be fed on beef, pudding, and gruel at the 
(ueen’s expense? There are so many interesting topics still to be 
considered, that we hope to notice these volumes again. 








MEMOIR OF THE REV. DR. LEIFCHILD.* 


Tue Memoir of Dr. Leifchild, which his son has just given to 
the public, is a most interesting and well-written history of a 
good man’s life; therefore, it could hardly have failed to be 
valuable and instructive, even if the subject of it had been but 
little known or distinguished in the world during his generation. 
Few men, however, have been better known or more popular during 
the last half-century, among the religious Dissenting community at 
least, than the famous minister of Craven Chapel; and this memo- 
rial of him will doubtless be welcomed by the large number of 
people to whom he was personally known as a preacher, and studied 
with interest by many to whom even his fame was unknown, while 
the book must be read with profit by all who carefully peruse its 
pages. To the young minister especially, of whatever denomina- 
tion, Dr. Leifchild’s life, as here related, might serve as a model, to 
be studied and imitated ; for his particular sectarian bias is never 
unnecessarily paraded, and his exemplary and indefatigable zeal as 
a preacher of the gospel, his benevolence, charity, and consistency 


with considerable natural abilities, it was by his own untiring 
efforts at self-improvement, and his study and determination to excel 
in his vocation, that he reached the honourable position he so long 
occupied, Indeed, but for this, he could never have arrived at that 


position, for his genius was not of the dazzling order, his sermons | .a¢-h olarit 
were seldom conspicuous for their novelty, and his education, pre- | 4} pop y- 


vious to his entering the ministry, was far from being liberal. He 





stated, in his later years, that he had never preached a sermon that | 


had not been carefully prepared beforehand, and that he had never 
laid himself out for special or great occasions ; that, he added, being 
impossible, since he always did his best. He earnestly studied 
preaching as an art ; his own denomination universally gave him 
the credit that such study was not in vain ; and he has left behind 
him a description, which is published in this volume, of his method 
of preparing his sermons, which may be advantageously read by 


pulpit. 

A considerable portion of this memoir is given in Dr. Leifchild’s 
own words, and it appears that his associations were religious from 
his earliest youth. He was born at Barnet in 1780, and he 
describes his father as “the principal Methodist in the place.” As 
such he was honoured with a visit from John Wesley, when young 
Leifchild was seven years old, and the latter relates the following 
anecdote in connection with the visit :— - 


“‘ | remember being particularly struck with the personal neatness 
of the preacher as he came out of his carriage. His coachman also 
attracted my notice, for he seemed to be his-master’s valet de chambre, 
his clerk when necessary, and his deputy, to converse and even argue 
with people. I heard that on one occasion an individual, who was 
one of the class of captious questioners, addressed himself to Mr. 


* John Leifchild, D.D.; his Public Ministry, Private Usefulness, and Personal 
Characteristics. Founded upon an Autobiography. By J. R. Leifchild, A.M. 
London ;: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder, 
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Wesley with an air of impertinent curiosity. The preacher had no 
time to spare, and furthermore felt it necessary to check annoyances 
of this kind for the future. He therefore gravely asked his ques- 
tioner, ‘Can you read Greek?” ‘No, Sir, I cannot,’ was the reply. 
*O then,’ rejoined Mr. Wesley, ‘my coachman will be able to satisfy 
you.’ 9 


Born and bred among the Wesleyans, it was natural that young 
Leifchiid, who from an early age lad an inclination towards the 
ministry, should associate himself with that sect. Until his 
twenty-fifth year he seems to have practised some handicraft at 
St. Alban’s and in London, frequently acting as a local preacher 
among the Wesleyans. On some points of doctrine, however, he 
could not be led to agree with that body, and in 1804 he entered 
the Hoxton Academy, a training institution belonging to the 
Independents, and in 1809 he was ordained as pastor of the 
Hornton-street Chapel, Kensington. In 1824 he removed to Bristol, 
where he remained till 1830, about which time he took the charge 
of Craven Chapel, London ; and from 1854 to 1856 he was stationed 
He then returned to London, undertaking no regular 
duty, but frequently preaching, and he died in the June of last 
year. It is as difficult, by mere words, to convey a vivid impres- 
sion of a preacher’s peculiar style and powers as it is to enable a 
reader to see a great actor as he was seen by his audience. This 
difficulty has not been overcome by the author of the volume before 
us, who finds it much easier to describe the kind of sermons that 
his father preached, than to convey a notion of how he preached 
them. It appears, from Dr. Leifchild’s own account of his labours, 
that he regarded the delivery and the preparation of his discourses 
as being of almost equal importance, and, in the a ie ate 
“ precept for remembrance,” he expresses the manner in which, in 
his opinion, his sermons should be preached :— 

* Begin low, 
Proceed slow, 
Take fire, 
Rise higher ; 
Be self-possess*d 
When most impress’ d.” 


If success may be regarded as a proof of power, then the subject 
of this memoir was powerful—powerful not only to attract large 
congregations and interest them, but also to attain that end of 
which having a congregation is little more than the beginning. We 
are not particularly pleased to see the work of a Christian minister's 
life reduced to a mere matter of arithmetic, and though we may 
not doubt the assertion that Dr. Leifchild “received into church 
fellowship two thousand converts, as the acknowledged fruits of 
his own preaching,” we must venture the assertion that such calcu- 
lations are apt to be fallacious. We would much rather depend 
for our proof of the minister’s usefulness on the individual cases, 
of which many are cited in this book, where a single sermon was 
known to touch a single conscience, or where one apt and well- 
timed observation has, for one of the preacher’s hearers, done the 
intended work of a decade of sermonizing. Taking only that part 
of this memoir which gives Dr. Leifchild’s own account of himself, 
we can readily understand both his popularity and his success. 
His life was in his work ; among his many characteristics, earnest- 
ness in that work was the greatest ; and he knew how to be earnest 
without being immoderate. Judging from the specimens of his 
sermons that are here given, independently of his son’s comments or 
his own autobiographical notes, we should come to the conclusion 
that the matter of display in the pulpit never entered his head. 


of character, are never lost to view. Though no doubt endowed | The question was not how the ‘work ‘should be done ‘so 'ae'te 


magnify the minister, but how it should be done so as to impress, 
as he wished to impress, those to whom he ministered. It was to 
this end that he studied the composition of his sermons, and to 
this end that he studied their style of delivery. We should 
imagine that he never baited his hook with mere novelty to 
His sermons, so far as we can gather from 
this volume, were distinguished—a rare distinction—as much for 
their refinement as for their force. Indeed he always seems 
to have had a horror for the “sensation” school of preaching. 
William Huntingdon, a Calvinist of that school, seems to have 
disgusted him in his early youth, and it appears that he 
declined an engagement under Rowland Hill principally on 
account of the eccentricities of that somewhat remarkable man. 
Dr. Leifchild, in fact, must have been a much more dangerous man 
to the Established Church than men of their kind, however able 


those who are destined for, and even by many who occupy, the | they maighet be, ‘Ser wincoovar hy weneae Tis She ae See 


unpopular, he, a Dissenting minister, became popular even among 
rigid Churchmen. The people at Kensington, where he took his 
first charge, seem to have regarded him with dire suspicion at first, 
and then, on learning that he did not bite, to have patted him most 
affectionately on the back. They were astonished to find that it 
was possible to be a Dissenter and a gentleman, and one lady was 
delighted to learn that Dissenters believed in the Bible. The Vicar 
of Kensington, even, soon became his friend, and he was on inti- 
mate terms with Mr. Wilberforce, Thomas Noon Talfourd, and 
Charles Lloyd, the friend of Elia. It is not only possible, but very 
easy, to be earnest without being tolerant. Dr. Leifchild was both. 
He “viewed all men with toleration thorough ;” and though a 
hater of sin, was, to borrow from Mr. Thackeray, a gentle enemy 
towards all sinners. When at Bristol, he seems to have stood 
almost alone as a Dissenting minister advocating Catholic emanci- 
pation ; and a good object never called in vain for his aid, whether 
the call came from Churchman, or Calvinist, Methodist, or Baptist. 

Among the most pleasing of his characteristics were his cheer- 
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fulness and hopefulness. These were with him at the fireside, and | 
accompanied him to the pulpit, and the contrast in this respect | 
between him and his friend John Foster, the essayist, is thus 
sketched by the writer of this memoir :— 


« On the other hand, although my father also knew the world to be 
indescribably depraved, and his own generation to be unquestionably 
bad, yet he hoped and believed he could make it somewhat better. 
His dejected friend looked down into the abyss of blackness, and there 
fixed his hopeless gaze; he himself also glanced into the black abyss, 
but then quickly raised his eye to the sunny heavens. The former 
saw every man as he really was; the latter, every man as he religiously 
might be. The one saw the world wrapped in gloomy night, without 
its glorious stars; the other looked lovingly upon the glorious stars, 
and half forgot the gloomy night. The one altogether shunned un- 
congenial society ; the other entered it, and tried to make it congenial. 
Both hated with an almost passionate hatred the paltriness, the self- 
seeking, and the duplicity so frequently displayed all around them, 
and sometimes in their own circle ; but while Foster mentally anato- 
mized and morally anathematized an unworthy individual, Leifchild 
would simply mark that man, coldly pass him by, and go forward in 
eager expectation of discovering better specimens of humanity. If 
Foster was disappointed, he despaired ; if my father was disappointed, 
he still hoped on. The recluse at Milton Cottage felt that, being born 
into a bad world, his best plan was to keep aloof from it. ‘The active 
minister of Bridge-street Chapel was equally conscious that he had not 
come into a good world ; but seeing that he must live in it, he would 
work in it and for it, he would preach to it, he would thunder at it, he 
would expose its baseness to its face, and then persuade it to religion 
and virtue. He would denounce it, but he would not doom it; nay, 
rather, he would show it the path of recovery, and paint with pro- 
phetic touch the dawning of its day of brightness—the dimly. descried 
light of its renewal to holiness, and a reign of purity and righteousness, 
to be established upon the ruins of iniquity and impiety!” 


Tolerant and earnest as he was, Dr. Leifchild_also possessed 
firmness, and it was probably the combination of these three 
qualities—the qualities most essential to good government—that 
left him really independent # a position, in which, if report is 
worth auything, the independence is too frequently altogether on 
the side of the congregation. He did his duty, and expected that 
those for whom he laboured should also do their duty towards 
themselves and him. He appears to have been not often disap- 
pointed in that respect. It were a shame if he had been—if a life, 
crowded with goodness and benevolence, had not been properly 
appreciated by those to whose good it was devoted. 

ur estimate of the life and character of Dr. Leifchild is gathered 
entirely from this memoir by his son. In such biographies natural 
affection is apt to hinder calm and impartial judgment. But there 
is an air of simple truthfulness flowing through all Mr. J. R. Leif- 
child’s pages, and if all feeling were struck out of the volume, and 
the bare facts it contains stood there alone, they would be sufficient 
to proclaim the excellence of a good man departed, and, in his 
sphere, even a great one. 








HENRI QUATRE.* 


Arter labours extending over more than three years, Miss Freer 
has completed her history of Henry IV. She has spared neither 
research nor pains over her task ; and the result is the production 
of a book which must hereafter be often consulted by students and 
historians. We cannot, indeed, say that it is a history of France 
during the period of which it treats. It docs not pretend to be so: 
it aims rather at the character of a Court chronicle. We must look 
elsewhere for a worthy record of all the splendid achievements of 
Henry and his great Minister. But those who care more for the 
iy life than the public acts of a famous man, who like to see 

im in his everyday dress better than in the uniform of a field- 
marshal or the robes of state, will find an abundant feast of amuse- 
ment provided for them by Miss Freer. The two concluding 
volumes are especially full of personal and domestic detail, and 
exhibit with minute accuracy all those weaknesses in Henry’s 
character which make such inroads on the “ divinity which should 
hedge a king,” and detract so seriously from the real dignity of his 
career us a statesman and a soldier. 

Henry is an apt instance of the saying that no man can be a 
hero to his valet ; for few lose more than he does by being too 
closely approached. Samson in the pride of his strength carrying 
off the gates of Gaza on his shoulders, and Samson blind and shorn 
of his glory, the sport of the Philistines, do not differ more widely 
than Henry at the head of his armies with oriflamme unfurled, and 


Henry at the feet of one or other of those modern Delilahs whose | 


baleful influence over him made him so miserable and often so | 


contemptible. “ Here is a man,” wrote the uncle of Marie de | 


Medici, “a hero who has conquered France inch by inch, and yet 
cannot manage two unruly women.” No doubt kis own folly and 
want of management contributed to his domestic unhappiness, but 
it must also be admitted that he was singularly unfortunate, both 
in his wives and—with one exception—in his mistresses. Seldom 
has it been the sad lot of one man to be harassed by three such 
headstrong and unmanageable women as Marguerite de Valois, 
Marie de Medici, and Henriette de Balzac. 








* Henry IV., King of France and Navarre. Henry IV. and the League. By 
Martha Walker Freer. Two vols, London: Hurst & Blackett. 

Hevry IV. and Marie de Medici. By M. W. Freer. Twovols. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. 

The Last Decade of a Glorious Reign. By M. W. Freer, Two vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 
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We do not learn much of Marguerite from Miss Freer. The 
profligacy of the Queen is hinted at in order to excuse the King’s 
irregularities, but a veil is wisely drawn over the orgies at the 
Castle of Usson. The excesses of this royal Messalina were 
alleged by Henry himself to justify his habits, and at last led 
Sully to propose a divorce. The King was delighted at the pro- 
spect, and the Queen at first evinced no repugnance, if only she 
were well enough paid for her sacrifice. Unluckily some one whis- 
pered to her that her successor would be la belle Gabrielle, then in 
the height of her beauty and influence. Immediately the haughty 
Valois blood flashed up. In her ancestral pride, she for a moment 
forgot her own degradation. “She could not, she said, acknow- 
ledge the moral superiority of Madame d’Estrées ; and therefore 
thought that if she was required to yield her rights @ cette decriée 
baggasse, she had better herself wear the crown of the fleur de lis.” 
There is no doubt that Henry was prepared and anxious to marry 
Gabrielle, who was certainly the most fascinating and accomplished 
of his many mistresses. She had thoroughly conquered her royal 
lover by her beauty and wit. “I want a wife,” he told Sully, 
“ handsome, gentle, prudent, intellectual, fruitful, wealthy, and of 
high extraction ; and you cannot deny that these qualities are com- 
bined in the person of Madame d’Estrées.” The chance of such a 
marriage was, however, soon removed by the death of Gabrielle. 
With this vanished Marguerite’s reluctance, and the desired 
divorce was at length obtained. Henry was free again, but only 
to forge for himself fresh chains. His dead mistress was succeeded 
by the insolent and imperious Henriette de Balzac; and his 
divorced wife by the hot-tempered and vindictive Marie de 
Medici. 

Henriette (better known as the Marquise de Verneuil) and her 
scheming and ambitious relations were the bane of the King’s 
existence. How one so proud and honourable as he could ever 
have become her humble slave, is one of the many mysteries of 
love. She was handsome it is true, and had wit, but her whole 
nature was base and mercenary. At the very outset of her con- 
nection with the King she stood out for a large price with a per- 
sistence more creditable to her shrewdness than her affection. A 
hundred thousand crowns was the sum demanded of him, and 
obtained, before she would part with her honour ; and in an evil 
moment he gave her, in addition, a written promise of marriage. 
The possession of this pledge placed her on a vantage-ground 
which she took care not to abandon, and was the chief cause of the 
miserable quarrels between Henry and Marie that fill so large a 
space in the “ Last Decade.” Nor were the Queen’s jealous fears 
without foundation. The De Balzac party, however, moved too 
soon. Though supported by the influence of Spain, the conspiracy 
to place Henriette’s son on the throne turned out a failure. For 
the time Marie’s victory was complete. The fatal promise was 
returned, and the haughty mistress herself, with her father M. 
d’Entragues, and her step-brother M. d'Auvergne, was sentenced 
to imprisonment. She was not much affected by her reverse, for 
she counted surely on Henry’s extravagant affection. He was 
ready to forgive her almost before she asked forgiveness, and soon 
set her at liberty. Before many months had past, he was again 
writing to her as his “ dearest heart,” and submitting quietly to all 
her insults. He even allowed her publicly to call the Dauphin, 
“that royal bastard, the son of the Florentine.” Sully entreated 
him to end this disgraceful liaison in vain, He preferred Hen- 
riette’s caprices to his wife’s temper. Perhaps had that been less 
stormy, Marie might have regained his allegiance. But she had 
neither the tact nor the desire to conciliate him. “She is not 
gentle,” he complained to Sully, “ nor does she possess the faculty 
of gliding smoothly over trifling differences. I often quit her 
chamber in pique, and depart to seek pleasure and recreation 
elsewhere.” And thus it happened that all their married life was 
a scene of reproach and recrimination. If they had been left to 
themselves, they might possibly have come to a better under- 
standing. But there was no chance of such a reconciliation, for 
the Queen was surrounded by a herd of Italians, chief among whom 
were Concini and his wife, who took care to keep the breach wide 
open. Again and again Sully urged his master either to dismiss his 
mistress, or else insist on his wife’s submission and on the dis- 
charge of her talebearing and meddlesome household. But neither 
one nor the other course was taken ; and thus bad became worse, 
and the dreary disputes were prolonged. Now angry letters 
passed ; now bitter words ; and once Marie, in a fit of rage, tried 
to strike her royal husband in the face. At last, so high rose 
their mutual jealousy, that they feared to eat together, lest either 
should resolve to poison the other. No wonder that when Hen- 
riette’s ascendancy at last gave way, the King turned for conso- 
lation anywhere but to his wife. After fluttering round more than 
one candidate for his favour, he fixed his choice on Charlotte de 
Montmorency. 

This last amour seems to have transported him beyond his 
senses :— 


* The King, in the aberration of his passion for her, committed all 
kinds of juvenile pranks; he tilted at the ring, wore perfumed 
collars, sleeves of China satin of the colour incarnat, that hue being 
one most in.favour with ‘ cette Awrore,’ whose brilliancy inflamed our 
King. One night, to please his Majesty, the princess stood on a 
balcony with dishevelled hair and flowing robes @ la Grecque, her 
figure appearing in high relief from the light of numerous torches 
blazing in the background. The King surveyed this tableau from the 
garden below, and was, or pretended to be, so ravished that the 
young princess, amazed at his gesticulations, returned back to her 
apartments, exclaiming, ‘ Sainte Vierge! qu’il est fou.’ ” 
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The whole history of the intrigue is singularly disgraceful. 
Charlotte had been betrothed to Bassompierre, to whom she was 
really attached. Henry, half-mad with jealousy, forbade the 
marriage, and wedded her to his nephew, the Prince de Condé, 
who would, he hoped, complacently suffer the infidelities of a bride 
whose love was already given to another. The Prince, however, 
behaved with great spirit, and fled with his Princess to Brussels, 
where he left her under the care of the Archduke Albert and the 
Infanta, Isabella. Henry was determined to regain her at all 
hazards. Already he had resolved to form an alliance with the 
Protestant princes of Germany to humble Austria and Spain, and 
now the personal motive made him eager for immediate war. But 
strangely enough—though France rang with warlike preparations, 
though the wildest rumours were abroad as to Henry’s designs of 
conquest,—a complete apathy prevailed among his enemies. They 
watched his movements with more curiosity than fear. He himself 
was surprised at so calm a waiting for the storm, and one day 
questioned the nuncio on the subject :— 


“ ¢Whom is it believed that I am going to attack?’ ‘ Majesté! 
those most experienced say and believe that the principal object to be 
achieved by your arms is the restoration of the Princess de Condé,’ 
‘ Right, Monseigneur,’ replied the King, with an oath, ‘ it is my will 
to have her back, and I shall achieve it. No person can prevent or 
hinder me; no, not even God's vicegerent, your master. I have 
promised, and I will accomplish.’ ” 


But for once the audacious motto, “ cceur vaillant rien 
impossible,” was to be proved false. Death was to interrupt his 
schemes of love and conquest. A blight fell on his gallant 
spirit :— 

“ A presentiment of death and danger haunted him; all the many 
sinister predictions uttered during his reign had revived, and fatalities 
seemed to culminate during the approaching month of May. Dreary 
indifference loomed over his various pastimes; the society of his 
friends was irksome; and often the pen with which his Majesty had 
ably sketched a plan of campaign was thrown aside with words of 
desponding weariness. Throughout Europe the same gloomy expec- 
tation existed; the marching forth of the hosts of France, under the 
banner of the greatest captain of the age, excited no terror, and no 
potentate quailed with the fear of overthrow. ... . During the month 
of April, predictions of Henry’s demise or approaching death were 
multiplied throughout Europe; and omens and presages of coming 
calamity were reported everywhere, from persons doubtless prepared 
by rumour for such a catastrophe.” 


His death was actually announced in Milan and Madrid before 
it had occurred. Prophecies so accurate suggest that the prophets 
must have been privy to the crime of Ravaillac, and that the real 
reason for the apathy of Austria and Spain was the knowledge that 
the hand of Henry would never execute the schemes which his 
brain had contrived. It is clear that the assassin was known to 
many of those hostile to the king, especially to the Duc d’Epernon, 
and it is likely that they turned his religious mania to their own 
purposes. The evidence of Madame de Comant casts a deep shade 
of suspicion over Epernon and Henriette. The former had every- 
thing to hope from the death of Henry, and the consequent disgrace 
of Sully. The latter was suffering from despair at her fall from 
the royal favour, and rage at the continued imprisonment of her 
relations. Nothing, however, will ever be known with certainty. 
Comant’s voice was stifled in a dungeon, where she lingered miser- 
ably for three years. Ravaillac refused to reveal his accomplices, 
and kept silence until he reached the scaffold. There he expressed 
a wish to make a statement, but the notary who took it down 
wrote so illegibly that it was impossible to decipher the writing. 
He ascribed the indistinctness to agitation and horror, but it is 
supposed that he acted under secret instructions. 

It is refreshing to turn from Henry’s domestic history to his 
public career. He, with the help or perhaps at the instance of 
Sully, did great things for France. He found her distracted by 
civil war, the revenue at its lowest ebb, commerce, agriculture, 
and architecture dead ; and he left her at peace, with the treasury 
full, the merchants and farmers more prosperous than they had 
ever been before, and her cities adorned with splendid buildings, 
Beyond all these merely physical improvements, he inaugurated a 
liberal policy. As free from theological prejudices as Lord Pa!- 
merston, he saw the faults and the merits of Catholic and Pro- 
testant, and treated both with impartial favour. He promulgated 
the Edict of Nantes and restored the Jesuits. Even granting that 
sully originated all these reforms, Henry has the credit of having 
carried them into practice. It is something to have had the sense 
to play Sir Robert Peel to so sagacious a Cobden. And he met 
his reward in the extravagant veneration in which he was held in 
spite of all his weaknesses. In France, it is said that some 
actually died of grief when they heard that he was murdered. 
Abroad, the same homage was paid to his memory. “ Light 
griefs,” said James I., who always wrote so much better than he 
acted, “ find vent in words : a calamity like the present is dumb.” 
Philip of Spain feigned a sorrow he did not feel, and spoke of his 
departed enemy as “the greatest captain of the age.” “ Alas ! 
Christendom has lost the glory and pear! of kings!” was the exclama- 
tion of the Archduchess Infanta. Even the Pope joined the universal 
mourning, and spent a vigil in interceding for the repose of Henry’s 
soul. Stripped of all the romance of his chequered career, he 
stands out as the great figure of his age. Beside his miserable 
predecessor, the heartless, superstitious, and debauched Henry IIL., 
he seems colossal. Miss Freer is justified in describing him as “a 





master spirit, a sovereign of enlightened mind, a monarch fitted 
to wield the resources and to guide the destinies of a mighty 
realm,” 








LIFE IN HEAVEN.* 


Tms little book is a curious, and perhaps a well-meant per- 
formance. There are many things in the Bible which people take 
little or no account of, and yet concerning which some remarkable 
things are written. The author touches upon some of them. 
Upon the angels, for instance, he writes :— 


“The Scriptures, however, make known to us much incidentally 
respecting these angels of God: that they were created before the 
earth was, or man was formed; for when God, on the morning of 
creation, summoned into existence the heavens and the earth, ‘ the 
morning stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy ;'— 
that heaven is their usual habitation and home, where they are made 
glad by a habitual and uninterrupted view of the face of God: ‘Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones: for I say unto you, 
That in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven ;’—that they differ in rank—angels, archangels, 
principalities, powers, cherubim, seraphim ;—that their rank in heaven 
is high—sons of God, morning stars, undying courtiers in the high 
palace of eternity ;—that their form is beautiful and their appearance 
bright: ‘And I saw another mighty angel come down from heaven, 
clothed with a cloud; and a rainbow was upon his head, and his face 
was as it were the sun, and his feet as pillars of fire ;’—that they are 
immortal, and will thus never die: ‘Neither can they die any more: 
for they are equal unto the angels; and are the children of God, being 
the children of the resurrection ;)—that their number is very great : 
‘The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of angels : 
the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place?’ ‘And I 
beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round about the throne, 
and the beasts, and the elders: and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ;—that 
they join in the worship of God: ‘And all the angels stood round 
about the throne, and about the elders and the four beasts, and fell 
before the throne on their faces, and worshipped God, saying, Amen : 
Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and 
power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever: Amen ;’—that 
they hold converse, and are able to communicate intelligence to the 
members of the human family: ‘ And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people ;’—that they feel a deep interest in us: ‘ Likewise, I say 
unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one* 


‘ sinner that repenteth ;)—that they are our guardians here during life, 








and bear us home to heaven at death. In heaven, angels will associate 
with us for eternity, and will freely communicate to us what they have 
seen and what they know of the ways and works of God.” 


We might object that there is a large amount of declamation 
in this volume, chiefly conspicuous for pious verbiage and bad 
logic. In the chapter where he pretends to describe the meeting of 
friends in heaven, the author conveys ideas for which there is no 
warrant. ‘ You.will meet with many whom you knew on earth, who 
were your friends and acquaintances and companions here ; but 
oh—joyful thought !—you will meet your mother also in heaven.” 
The author might have contented himself with this; but he 
describes the very manner of meeting— 


“Image your departure from this world come, you ascend upwards 
and yet upwards towards your Father’s home. The cry arises from 
your angelic attendants around you, exultant and rejoicing: ‘ Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, even lift them up, ye everlasting doors, that 
this other child of God and heir of glory may come in.’ Your mother 
gave you the promise upon her death-bed that she would be upon the 
confines of the realms of bliss, would wait for your ‘arrival there, and 
would be the first to welcome you into your Father’s home. Lo! 
yonder she stands in her robe of white. Many are looking forth from 
the shores of immortality upon you rising to heaven. Do you see yon 
shining and resplendent child of God, with the robe of white so 
glistening, the crown so sparkling, the glow of heavenly love so 
radiant in the sleepless eye, standing on the very front rank of the 
congregated assemblies of heaven, who are about to welcome you to 
the sky? That is your mother. She knows you are coming; she 
remembers her parting promise in her chamber of dissolution; she 
remembers the sorrow you mutually felt when she Jeft you. There 
she is, waiting for your uprising; and oh! how ardently she is longing 
to meet you! You reach the outskirts of the realms of eternal day ; 
you land ; your mother springs forward to be the first to receive you ; 
she clasps you to her glorified bosom ; she welcomes you home; your 
parting with her in the world below was sorrowful. Oh, how joyful 
will you be when you thus meet in your Father’s home above, never 
to part again whilst the glad cycles of a smiling eternity are rolling 
over you!” 

And so he goes on through all the domestic relations, the 
re-union of parent and child, of husband and wife, &c, in 
heaven, in a tone fanciful, familiar, and rhapsodical. He de- 
scribes the joyful welcome the husband will receive from 
the wife who has gone before him when he “ rises in the chariot of 
salvation.” We may hope that those who have loved upon earth 
will recognize each other in heaven ; but this question is no fit 
theme for a romantic fancy. And when a writer goes so far as to 
define the mode of our intercourse with our deceased relatives, and 
our topics of conversation with them when we rejoin them, we 
cannot acquit him of presumption. 





* Life in Heaven. By the Avthor of “Heaven our Home” and “ Meet for 
Heaven.” London: Simpkia, Marshall, & Co. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 
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CHARLIE THORNHILL.* 


Ir the author of this novel had not in his dedication told Us 80, We 
should not have suspected it to be a first effort. The style is that 
of a practised writer, and when we have closed the book we cannot 
recall a single chapter in which the hand of a tyro is traceable. 
Unless, therefore, Mr. Clarke is one of those writers who have only 
one good book in them, we may hope that the circulating library 
has received a valuable addition to its list of worthy purveyors ; 
one who will supply its subscribers with wholesome fare, and coun- 
teract the vicious taste which gives popularity to such books as 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 

But we must largely qualify our praise of Mr. Clarke’s novel. 
He is never tedious. He writes with the knowledge of a man of 
the world, who has seen a good deal of life, and observed accu- 
rately. He gives us capital descriptions of school boys ; and shows 
a nice discrimination in pourtraying the characters of their elders. 
In all that pertains to horses and dogs, to racing and steeple- 
chasing, to the villanies of the turf and the rascalities of cards 
and dice, he is a master ; and the sporting pages of his book are so 
thoroughly up to the mark, that novel writers who are not sports- 
men could hardly do better when they have a mind to show some 





knowledge of such matters, than take “Charlie Thornhill” for | 
a text-book. But we feel that there is “something too much | 


of this.” The horse interest predominates over the human interest. 
Almost all the stirring events are acted on horseback ; and the 
characters are for ever either buying orselling or talking about horses. 
Nothing but the cleverness with which this is done could save it from 


being inexpressibly tedious ; and even admirable as the descriptions | 


of meets, hunts, races, &c., are, we cannot a rid of a feeling of same- 
ness. There was no need for this. If Mr. Clarke does not know 
as much about men and women as about horses he knows enough 
to interest us in them. We have rarely met with a more charming 
girl than Edith Dacre, or her sister Alice, or Kathleen Kildonald. 
All three are exquisite sketches, Edith carrying away the palm. 
Nor in the way of a middle-aged gentlewoman, kindly and sensible, 
could anything be better than Lady Marston ; nor anything more 
touching than the patient love with which Mrs. Kildonald clings to 
her wretched husband through all his vices and misfortunes. Kil- 
donald himself, the unwilling tool of Burke, is an able though 
incomplete sketch of a man who has lost his independence and 
become the slave of a scoundrel. We need not stop to mention 
, other characters which are well drawn ; nor is it of much import- 


ance to note even the leading features of the story, which is indeed - 


no story at all. What strikes us as the principal defect in this 
novel is the failure of the author to justify the title of his book, 
and the unnatural contrast which he draws between Charlie 
Thornhill and his brother Tom. Charlie is the dunce of the family, 
and the object of the book is to show that a dunce may turn out a 
capable man. But from the very first it is clear that Charlie is 
no dunce, but a high-minded and courageous boy, gifted with a 
very large share of common sense and energy of character, which is 
shown from his first appearance in the story. But the authorcommits 
a double mistake in representing him to be what he is not, and in 
making his ultimate success in life depend not on his own exertions, 
but on the good-will of a miserly old banker,—who is in truth a 
very grateful and generous old man—who repays a service rendered 
to him by the dunce’s father by making Charlie his heir. It is 
true the hero performs some signal exploits. He wins two steeple- 
chases ; rescues his future wife and her brother from drowning ; 
foils a card-sharper in an attempt to cheat his brother ; lends some 
assistance in unravelling the story of his father’s murder ; and shows 
coolness and determination in his interview with a dog-stealer in 
Shoreditch—one of the most graphic scenes in the book. But 
except in submitting for a time to the drudgery of a banker's 
clerk, he does nothing to redeem the fortunes of his family, ruined 
by the gambling of his brother. And why the brother, whose 
school and college-life has raised the highest expectations of his 
future, should be forced by the author into a career of reckless 
waste, to the dismay of friends who respect him, of a mother who 
loves him, and of the beautiful girl whose heart he is breaking by 
this detestable vice, yet whom he tenderly loves, passes our com- 
prehension. It is not till he hears of her death that he mends his 
ways and does something befitting his genius and attainments. All 
this is unnatural, And the trick by which the author makes him 
read only the first lines of the obituary notice—when if he had read 
one line more he would have found that it was her aunt who died 
and not Alice—is worthy only of a farce. 

_The story, we have said, is nothing. The murder of Mr. Thorn- 
hill serves no niaterial purpose except that of putting Thornhills 
into the hands of his spendthrift son. Like everything else in 
these volumes, it is excellently narrated. But it leads to nothing. 
We have indeed a faint curiosity to know who murdered him ; but, 
had he died a natural death, the plot would have gone on just as 
well. Nor do we see how the introduction of Kathleen Kildonald 
helps the action, except that it gives Charlie an opportunity of 
showing his cool determination of character in defeating ‘the 
attempt of Baron Hartzstein to abduct her. Yet, in spite of these 
defects, ‘ Charlie Thornhill” is one of the best books of the season. 
Mr. Clarke has the lightest of pens, and touches off his characters 


and descriptions with an ease which shows him quite at home with | 


them. Here is a passage upon tutors :— 


“Tutors are of i kinds. Th is th ll- ; Jniver- | .); be ate 
a oe ee EP 2b SNe ee aye Waiver | things to the elucidation of truth. We shall not impeach Dr. 





* Charlie Thornhill; or, the Dunce of the Family. A Novel. By Charl 
Clarke. Three vols, Chapman & Hall. . 4 " 


sity man, rather stiff, formal, whose ex-parochial existence is passed 
amongst dry tomes ; who reads strictly with his natural enemies for a 
certain number of hours each day, addresses them as Mr., greets 
them night and morning with a bland smile and courtly bow, imparts 
what he knows, which is not much, of modern requirements, and is 
not eminently successful in his calling. 

“There is the rough-and ready, pipe-smoking, slovenly tutor; a 
clever, well-informed, half-idle, half-energetic person, of seedy coat 
and unkempt hair. Cares little enough about any tastes, inclinations, 
or habits for good or evil, but goes the shortest possible road toa 
certain object, by cramming and coaching, and talking and repeating, 
until he thinks the head is full which came to be filled. How soon it 
empties itself again is another question, but is not in the bond, 

“There is your respectable country clergyman, whose only qualifi- 
cations are his former scholarship and his present necessities. Little 
enough is done in such hands, except (if he is fortunate enough to 
have a daughter or two, which all of them have) love-making. An 
excellent man is he, and as unfit to restrain impetuous youth, to deal 
with idleness and deceit, to direct a misguided mind, or urge a slothfal 
one, as any man alive. He would teach, if his pupils would learn ; 
but he has neither persuasion nor vigour to induce them to do so. 

“ Above all, there is your utter incapable—not impossibly an old 
soldier; who, having dissipated time and money on whist and san- 
garee, comes home to discover that there is one profession still open 
to a gentleman. Knowing nothing, he sets to work to teach it. 
Finding that even impossible, he sends for assistance. Lo! there 
appears a third-rate Cambridge man, whom a career of low dissi- 
pation had almost stranded, when his happy chance—the education of 


| youth—presents itself. Perhaps an Irishman, a Dublin B.A., a capital 


mathematician when sober, willing to teach anything from hopscoteh 
to the binomial theorem, takes a part in the guidance of the pupil. 
Then a Frenchman or German hairdresser, who is always a political 
refugee, not unfrequently in correspondence with exiled royalty, is 
engaged to teach modern language. A drawing-master does his 
department, and a lecturer from the Polytechnic does the natural 
sciences, unless that falls also to the share of the versatile Irishman. 
As to the chief, he disdains work, and does no department whatever.” 


We may now take our leave of Mr. Clarke’s pleasant volumes, in 
the hope that we shall ere long meet him again. Insufficient as the 
plot of his story is, it shows fertility of invention ; and we have no 
doubt that if he will abstain a little from the display of his turf- 
learning, and bestow more pains on the development of character 
and incident, he will not find it difficult to cap his first effort. 
But, plot or no plot, he is far too lively and able an author to part 
with after a single taste of his quality. 








DR. COLENSO’S WORK ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
Articte I. 


THe suddenness with which Dr. Colenso some nine months ago 
startled the world with the fact of a Protestant Bishop of the 
English Hierarchy calling in question the veracity of the Bible, 
and proclaiming that whether it was true or untrue, and, indeed, 
whether it existed at all, was a matter of very little consequence, 
so utterly stunned the public mind that anything like calm con- 
sideration of the objections he advanced against the inspiration 
and historical accuracy of the Pentateuch was hardly to be 
expected. Men who rested their happiness here and hereafter on 
their Bible felt as an heir might feel who, having grown up to 
man’s estate in the expectation of a magnificent inheritance, was 
suddenly told that he was a bastard and must abandon the hope of 
realizing those glorious prospects on which he had built his life. 
The shock was rude and rudely given. It carried a dismay to 
every hearth, for the hand that sped the bolt was not that of an 
enemy but a friend. It was no declared sceptic that told his 
fellow-Christians they could no longer implicitly trust the 
teaching of that which they had believed to be the very Word of 
God. It was a man of pure life, a clergyman, even a Bishop. 
It was the shepherd who told his flock that the green pastures 
and the pleasant waters on which they had fed were a mockery, 
and the land flowing with milk and honey, a region of myths. 
Under such circumstances, it was not to be wondered at 
if men whose much cherished treasure was thus suddenly and 
rudely assailed should retort in a spirit of anger, should denounce 
Dr. Colenso as a “ traitor” and “ blasphemer ;” or if bishops, who 
were still faithful to their charge, should fence their congregations 
against his approach, and warn him away from their pulpits. But 
it was evident from the beginning that a time must come when the 
agitation of the moment, strong and general as it was, would sub- 
side, and the public mind, recovering its composure, be better able 
to estimate what had been gained or lost in the first rush of the 
conflict between Dr. Colenso and those who have replied to him. 
It might also have been expected, that when that time arrived it 
would be found that in the sudden fright occasioned by his book, 
its importance had been vastly overrated, and this we shall have 
no difficulty in showing. We believe, then, that the time has now 
come when the controversy he has raised may be calmly examined. 
We have his books before us, and the replies they have called 
forth. The question is therefore ripe for judicial investigation. 
And in asking our readers to follow us while we weigh the evidence 
on either side, we must observe that in the discussion of this subject 
we shall preserve a strictly judicial spirit, as essential above all 


Colenso’s motives, or question his sincerity. The subject is too 
sacred, the issue too important to permit us to give way to feelings 
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of indignation, or to reply to arguments, however unsound, with 
terms of pity, contempt, or anger. What we have to ascertain— 
and it is of vital consequence that it should be ascertained—is not 
whether Bishop Colenso is sincere or insincere, consistent or incon- 
sistent as to his ordination vows or episcopal obligations, but 
whether he is right or wrong. Truth is of infinitely higher conse- 
quence than the personal conduct of any man, no matter how 
elevated his position. 


To proceed, then, with the task we have undertaken; the first 
formidable objection which we take to Dr. Colenso’s work, is that 
we find him mainly reasoning against a particular theory of the 
inspiration of Scripture, while he imagines that he is proving the 
actual incredibility of its narrative. He establishes a conclusion 
which may hold good against that theory, but not against the nar- 
rative itself. That theory is the verbal inspiration of Scripture, as 
expounded by Drs. Baylee and Burgon, and others of the same 
school, that “ every book of it—every chapter of it—every verse 
of it—every word of it—every syllable of it—every letter of it is 
the direct utterance of the Most High, and faultless, unerring, 
supreme.” Once admit this principle with regard to our present 
Old Testament Bible, even in the Hebrew text, not to mention the 
Greek and English translations, and nothing is easier than for 
the Bishop to point out contradictions and produce incredibilities, 
which, however sufficient to overthrow the theory, are powerless 
against the history. A single well-established contradiction, like 
that between 2 Sam. xxiv. 24 and 1 Chron. xxi. 25, relative to the 
price paid by David for Araunah’s threshing floor, is, on such a 
supposition, insuperable, though on any other, it is quite consistent 
with a true history. Incredibilities, on this theory, will not admit 
of being removed by supposing it possible that there may be errors 
in the numbers, or omissions in the text, or interpolations. Dr. 
Colenso, knowing the weakness of this doctrine, seems to have 
levelled his arguments against it, proving that, on such a supposition, 
the narratives are incredible ; but, at the same time, overshooting 
his mark, and concluding that they actually are so. How otherwise 
are we to account for his so frequently objecting to allow any sup- 
position being made as to the circumstances of each particular 
event to which he objects, and insisting on binding us to the letter 
of the text? He will not, for instanee, admit that Jacob had, in a 
large family of seventy persons, a single daughter except Dinah, 
or a single granddaughter except Serah,-—a state of things more 
incredible by far than the excessive increase of the Israelites. 
He does this, insisting on the written genealogies as complete. 
And then he adds, with singular inconsistency, ‘‘ And though the 
fact itself of this wonderful preponderanc® of inales may seem 
strange, and would be, indeed, in actual history, it is only another 
indication of the unhistorical character of the whole account.” How 
is it possible to account for his rejecting bere the very consideration 
which he would have freely admitted if he were deciding the 
question as a matter of “actual history”—namely, the well- 
known fact of the omission of the names of females in the Jewish 
genealogies,—or for his confining himself to the written letter, un- 
less by supposing that verbal inspiration, like a phantom, ever 
haunting him, was present to his mind, leading him into a false 
train of reasoning? Is it not strange that his mathematical mind 
should have created one incredibility—that of the number of the 
people,—by insisting on an adherence to the letter of the text, which 
led him to believe a far greater incredibility—the existence of only 
two females in Jacob’s family ? 

If he had admitted that there might have been members of 
Jacob’s family, daughters, other sons, and slaves, besides those 
which are mentioned, everything would have been natural, and 
both incredibilities would have disappeared. As it is, he is beset 
by one on either side, and his only resource is to pronounce both 
to be alike proofs of the falsity of the narrative. The same mis- 
taken reasoning will be found influencing him in many of his 
other objections,—to three priests and their families, for instance, 
being obliged to eat all the shoulders and breasts of the peace- 
offerings, and the whole of the sin-offerings and trespass-offerings, 
except the suet, and the whole of the meat-offerings, except a hand- 
ful, of a congregation of two millions of people, with 264 pigeons 
in addition, daily. Is there not an attempt made here to press 
unduly the consequences of that theory which supports the ver- 
batim et literatim inspiration of the Bible? Further instances of 
this false line of reasoning we shall give as we proceed. We do 
not mean to contend that all the Bishop's reasoning is of this kind ; 
but only that there is a false conception of his subject running 
throughout his whole book, mixed with his other reasonings, and 
leavening all his conclusions, the force of which depends entirely 
on the supposed truth of the theory of verbal inspiration. It is 
nothing more nor less than the old illogical “argumentum ad 
hominem,” valid enough to prove that a man on his own principles 
is wrong, but not that he is actually wrong, or that the person who 
makes use of it is right. If ever the incredibility of the Pentateuch 
history is to be established, it must be not by reasoning on the 
principles of others, but by a fair investigation of the merits of each 
case, taking all the circumstances into account ; and this Dr. Colenso 
has not yet done. In this criticism we do Bishop Colenso no injus- 
tice; we have at least been most anxious to avoid it. We have care- 
fully examined his book with reference to this fallacy ; and we cannot 
avoid having the conviction forced on us that, to a certain extent, he 
has been creating giants in order that he might knock them down— 
giants which, like the spectres of the Brocken, are seen to be unreal 
when the mental illusion that invested them with terror is dis- 

lied. As to the question of inspiration itself, which these remarks 
oe brought before us, it is evident that this Pentatevch contro- 
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versy must help to hasten its settlement. Many of our ablest 
divines object to a verbal inspiration of our present Bible, even in 
the original Hebrew and Greek, being insisted on. There are 
great differences of opinion as to the degrees and modes of inspira- 
tion, even among those who believe all the parts of Scripture to 
have been originally given by the inspiration of God, written by 
holy men, who were moved thereto by the Holy Ghost, and to 
be a revelation from God in a sense which is true of no other 
writings. It is also admitted by those who have any knowledge 
of the subject that, with the materials at our command, we can at 
best only approximate to the exact text of what was originally 
written by the inspired authors of the Hebrew Scriptures. To 
contend, therefore, that every verse or word either of our transla- 
tion or of the Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament is faultless, is 
to take up an indefensible position, and to place religion in a 
position of unstable equilibrium, like a cone on its vertex, or 
the egg of Columbus, from which, if it could be even for a moment 
there maintained, the slightest touch would displace it ; or it is 
like constructing an edifice—very wonderful and beautiful indeed 
—out of one continuous piece of glass, to be shivered into fragments 
from end to end by a single blow. 


Again, we may ask, is it not a great fault in Dr. Colenso’s 
writings—we can scarcely, logically, call it a fallacy—that their aim 
is essentially destructive, and that he makes no attempt to recon- 
struct the edifice of a revealed religion? The impression they leave 
on the mind is extremely painful, and creates, as he himself so well 
expresses it, “‘an aching void.” And even now that his third volume 
has appeared, in which we might reasonably have expected some 
statement of his views of the Christian religion, he is silent ; and 
there is but little ground to believe that he has any intention of 
filling up the void until he has first gone through the whole Bible 
—the New Testament not excepted—and subjected it to his 
criticisms. This is very disappointing, and a serious defect in 
books written with a professed regard and anxiety for the interests 
of religion. Even careless persons whose opinions on religion are in 
an unformed and fluctuating state have a feeling that, after all, the 
Christian religion is some way or other true. They are incredulous 
about many matters that are mixed up with it ; but they believe 
that there is a genuine vein of precious truth somewhere, and they 
wish to have it pointed out to them. They see the Bishop tearing 
up the old foundations ; but they naturally ask what is his object— 
what is he driving at? If it be to overthrow the doctrines of 
plenary verbal inspiration, let him say so; if to substitute an 
improved religion for the old one, why not give an outline of it? 
Surely he must before now have foreseen and stated to himself 
what kind or form of religion is to remain after the Bible is 
purged by criticism of its alleged fables, and on what grounds we 
are to accept it. 


In the absence, however, of any such distinct statement, there 
are indications that the road on which the Bishop is travelling, and 
the incline down which he would have us slide with him, leads to 
nothing but Natural Religion. With all candour, and anxious to 
do him justice, we cannot resist clearly seeing that the goal of 
his reasonings is not Revelation, or a religion based on new truths 
not discoverable by reason but made known by miraculous mani- 
festations from God. He says that “the notion of miraculous or 
supernatural interferences does not present to his mind the diffi- 
culties which it seems to present to some. He could believe and 
receive the miracles of Scripture heartily, if only they were authen- 
ticated by a veracious history.” But beyond this very general 
statement of the possibility of his belief in them, we find no traces 
of his actual belief in a revelation as miraculous having ever been 
given toman. On the contrary, he speaks of a religion revealed 
“not in the Bible only, but also out of the Bible,—not to us 
Christians only, but to our fellow-men, of all climes and countries, 
ages and religions,”—a religion long ago revealed to Cicero and 
the ancient Indian, and now to the Sikh Gooroos. There may be 
nothing like plain speaking ; but’ what more is this than Natural 
Religion—the creed of the Deists? But that there may be no 
doubt on our minds as to his meaning, we quote from the Intro- 
duction to his first volume :—‘ Our belief in the Living God 
remains as sure as ever” (not merely “sure,” but as “ sure as ever”), 
“though not the Pentateuch only, but the whole Bible were 
removed. It is written on our hearts by God's own finger, as 
surely (sic) as by the hand of the Apostle in the Bible, &.” Have 
we here those “ wider and grander views of God’s dealings with 
man than we have yet attained to” to which he alludes in another 
place? And how these wider and grander views fall in with his 
notions of the inspiration of the Bible, may be seen in the advice 
which he gives (vol. i. page 152) :—“ Let us rather teach them 
four children] to look for the sign of God’s spirit, speaking to them 
in the Bible, in that of which their own hearts alone can be judges, 
in that which speaks to the witness for God within him, to which 
alone, under God himself, whose voice it utters in the secrets of his 
inner being, each man is ultimately responsible—to the reason and 
conscience.” Surely this is “ Rationalism” with a vengeance! 
Can anything more be required to prove that Dr. Colenso’s argu- 
ments are destructive, without reconstruction? And does not this 
kind of reasoning justify the sarcasm hurled against Protestantism 
by the Rev. Dr. Meynell, in the pamphlet entitled “ The Colenso 
Controversy considered from the Catholic Stand-point,” where he 
says, “Here you must suppose that there is a savour (so to speak) 
about an inspired work which proves at once that it 1s Insp! red, and 
that upon hearing quoted a passage from Shakespeare, from the 
Koran, a proverb of Solomon, a sentiment from some classical writer, 
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you shall by the said savour detect the inspired from the uninspired 
passage ?” 
But this only leads us to the great error—a truly fallacious line 
of reasoning—in the Bishop's whole scheme,—namely, that in 
endeavouring to ascertain the credibility of the Pentateuch he has 
commenced at the wrong end, and omitted to take into account 
an important principle on which alone our belief in Christianity, 
as a revelation, depends. That principle is the credibility of the 
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conscience. But there is strong reason to fear that this principle 


| is being pushed too far, owing, no doubt, to a desire to avoid the 


_ modern discussions as to the possibility of miracles. It is evident 


that it can lead, as it seems to have led Dr. Colenso, to nothing 
better than Natural Religion, and that it can never prove the 
truth of any religion as a revelation of new truths not discoverable 
by Reason. As Bishop Butler tells us, “ Revelation itself is 


| miraculous, and miracles are the proof of it.” Therefore in order 


Christian miracles. It is at the Christian end of the Bible he | 
ought to have commenced his criticisms, as has been shown by | > gro 
| Bishop Colenso’s general reasoning is unsound. His fallacies and 


Dr. Harold Browne in his five interesting “ Lectures on the Penta- 
teuch and Elohistic Psalms,” delivered at Cambridge. Had he done 
so he would have carried a light back with him to the Pentateuch, 
which would probably have led him to very different conclusions. He 
says the Bible is the foundation of our religion. In one sense this is 


not true. It is the record, or series of records, of the foundation of | 
our religion, and the repository of its truths ; and in that sense it | 
is the foundation of our religion. But we do not believe in it | 


blindly. We have a proof that it is this record and repository. 
And that proof is, the historically established fact of the testimony 
of the Apostles to the truth of the Christian miracles. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the whole argument here: it is no less than 
the old instruction so often received in our Universities through 
“ Paley’s Evidences of Christianity,” and in schools through Arch- 
bishop Whately’s “ Lessons on the Christian Evidences.” If this 
proof be sound—and it has been well said that the supposition of 
its unsoundness as a whole is more incredible than any miracle— 
then the Christian miracles were really performed. These miracles 
are therefore true ; and others, such as the Mosaic, are possible ; 
and Christ was a Divine teacher, these miracles being his creden- 
tials; and his teaching is to be believed. Again, the religion 
which He founded was based on, and connected with, that of the 


Mosaic dispensation, and it supposed the general truth of the | 


Mosaic history. Therefore that history is, in its main features, 


true. This is the dé¢ wiv oré of the Christian, the point from | 


which inquiry must start. It is, at least, a light which we should 
carry with us in our criticisms of the older portions of the sacred 


record, and without which we should not attempt to assert incre- | 


dibilities. 

That this line of reasoning is sound, is evident. Let any person 
tolerably well educated ask himself what are the grounds on which 
he has been in the habit of believing in the Old Testament. He 


will find himself naturally turning to the New Testament ; and, as | i 
y . ' compensates for the failure of the débutante who essayed the 


he examines his convictions, he will probably recall to memory 
that he has believed the Old Testament more on account of its 
connection with the New than because of any separate proof he has 
ever had of its truth. There is a separate proof in the existence, 
the history, and the institutions of the Jewish people ; but it is 
not on this that Christians depend. They have been convinced 
of the reality of the New Testament miracles and of the Divine 
mission of Christ ; and therefore principally they believe the Old 


to establish it, miracles must be proved to have been performed. 
Here, then, is an outline of the grounds on which we believe that 


faults are— 


Ist. Arguing on an erroneous principle, and thereby establishing 
objections against the doctrines of the plenary and verbal inspira- 
tion of Scripture, and not against its general historical credibility. 

2nd. Adopting a destructive line of argument to the neglect of 
any attempt at reconstruction. 


3rd. Commencing his inquiry at the wrong end, and neglecting 
to decide first the questions of the truth of the Christian miracles, 
and the connection of the Mosaic and Christian dispensations. 


These defects and errors we submit to our readers as worthy of 
their consideration before they enter on an examination of the 
Bishop’s special objections. To that examination we shall in our 
next article proceed, placing the arguments and evidence in each 
case, as furnished by the advocates on either side, before them in 
such lights and with such arrangement as may enable them to arrive 
at a conclusion for themselves. We labour solely in the interest 
of truth, endeavouring to do justice on the one hand to the Bisho 
of Natal, and, on the other, to satisfy our readers, as to the trut 
of that religion on which are built all our hopes and fears, and 
which is the most important subject that can be presented to the 
study of mankind. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Ar the Royal Italian Opera a third representative has been 


| found for Enrichetta, in Flotow’s “ Marta.” Mdlle. Adelina Patti 


Testament miracles and the mission of Moses. This, we venture | 2 ; » =. . : 
| this establishment. We must reserve, however, a detailed notice 


to assert, is the account which most people would give of the 
grounds of their belief in the Pentateuch. If they are right, how 


can it be a sound course of reasoning to take that volume by itself, | 


—no matter by whom written, Moses, or the Jehovist, or Elohist, 
—and by criticism alone endeavour to determine its credibility, as 
Bishop Colenso has done? Is it not leaving out an important 
element in the inquiry, excluding evidence, groping in the dark 
while a light is at hand? And to what must it ultimately lead but to 
a conflict between the consummate proof of Christianity and this 
internal verbal criticism, to be decided, not by waiting until there 
are no objections to one side, but by balancing the probabilities 
and coming to some practical conclusion? And the result is not 
difficult to be foreseen. DPefore the combined proof, taken as a 
whole, of the truth of Christianity given by such writers as Bishop 
Butler, Paley, and Lardner, criticism must haul down its colours 
and succumb, not as having no arguments on its side, established 
no objections, pointed out no difficulties, and suggested no incredi- 
bilities, but as being overpowered by stronger arguments and 
credibilities on the other side, and a more powerful adversary. It 
is the balance of improbabilities, and not the improbabilities them- 
selves, which must decide the question. This is a principle which 
must carefully be borne in mind,—a principle forgotten by the 
Bishop when he imagined that he had overturned a history by 
establishing a few immaterial incredibilities. hey 
_It is argued that the Pentateuch should be open to criticism, 
like any other ancient book. This is true, provided that the addi- 
tional elements of its connection with Christianity and its miraculous 
character be included as a portion of the evidence. To do anything 
Jess is to open deliberately the flood-gates of serious error. In 
asserting this we do not proceed merely on the principle that Jesus 
Christ, by referring to particular events in the Old Testament and 
quoting it, gave to it the sanction of his authority, but on the far 
more general principle, including these and the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, of the admitted connection of the two dispensations, the 
strength of the proof of Christianity, and the Divine character of 
its teacher. If religion is to be attacked it must be here ; and let 
him who will, try it. 
In these remarks on Bishop Colenso’s method of reasoning, 


we have — principally on the proof of Christianity by | 
e 


miracles, know that there is a disposition in these days to 
depreciate the value of this proof, which was so much in repute in 
the last ee and to depend almost entirely on the internal 
proof derived from the adaptation of the Bible to the spiritual 
wants of man, and the conformity of its precepts to the laws of 





appeared in this part on Saturday, with a success which not only 


character some week@ since, but even casts into shade the very 
satisfactory performance of it by Mdlle. Fioretti, whose sudden dis- 
appearance adds another chapter to the list of professional caprices 
and jealousies. Both as a refined and finished vocalist and a 
graceful and intelligent actress of genial comedy, Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti has now taken the highest rank. The production of Gounod’s 
“ Faust” took place on Thursday night, with a splendour of stage 
accessories rivalling, if not surpassing, any previous effort even of 


until next week. 
The concert season is now on the wane. We have already 


| recorded the last performance of the Musical Society of London 





and the final concert of the New Philharmonic Society, and have 
now to report the eighth and last_concert of the (Old) Philhar- 
monic Society, which took place on Monday, with the following 
programme :— 


Part I. 
IN Te Gs EE BE bad Sanceccsccbiethentrrsh cece: shess seen Mozart. 
Aria—* Pieta, Signore,’ Signor Delle Sedie ............ Stradella. 
Fantasia Appassionata, Violoncello, Signor Piatti (first 
Ca WE TUNG oss iicakccsseisetssccccscssscsecsvess J. Rietz. 
Aria, Mdlle. Desirée Artét, “ Deh, vieni” (Nozze di 
Pee Sere eT ee bis A cegeeeebee heb an ches «obs ooanad Mozart. 
Overture (A Midsummer Night’s Dream) ............... Mendelssohn. 
Part II. 
SOIIRED NUON 6 > vi) ov nanadens heekhl tans sos gsatbinachuniiiceies Beethoven. 
Duetto, Mdile. Desirée Artét and Signor Delle Sedie 
AM SMD ~ 555 dint sedenen ki nud piles aeescandraiateeto.. Donizetti. 


Sonata Pastorale, Violoncello, Signor Piatti (first time 

of performance), accompanied on the pianoforte by 

Seip CHEN ce Steenen inte 4h bps¥s<densec sens candd eeabeeieceaees Tartini. 
Overture (Guillaume Tell) ...................ccccccsc cee eeeees Rossini. 


The orchestral pieces were as varied and contrasted in character as it 
is possible to conceive. Nothing can be more opposite ormore perfect 
in its way than the placid, genial beauty of Mozart’s symphony (No. 1 
of his six grand orchestral works), and the solemn, elevated grandeur 
of Beethoven's “ Eroica,” the first of his symphonies possessing a dis- 
tinct and avowed characteristic purpose. Mendelssohn’s poetical 
and fanciful prelude, in which the grace and romance of Weber 
are so wondrously combined with the learned, sequential style of 
Bach, also offered a marked contrast to the brilliant and joyous 
overture of Rossini. It is in these differences of style that much 
of the interest of a programme consists, and they form a feature 
that is too often overlooked in our concert selections, where same- 


| ness so frequently tends to monotony. The two violoncello solos, 


each a novelty in performance, represented very opposite schools 
and periods. Rietz’s “ Fantasia” is the production of a living com- 
poser (now concert-master at Dresden), who is favourably known 
in Germany by many compositions, including symphonies, over- 
tures, operas, and other high-class works. Those, however, 
who may have heard no other of Rietzs works but the 
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violoncello “ Fantasia” performed at the last Philharmonic 
concert are not in a position to do justice to the talents 
of a very estimable and accomplished musician who could 
scarcely appear to worse advantage than in the piece referred to. 
It bears all the marks of having been thrown off in haste for 
casual performance—-there is no predominant theme or develop- 
ment of musical thought—it is a mere assemblage of passages of 
execution and display, many of them reiterated with a persistency 
which is eminently tiresome. Yet there are occasional gleams of 
skilful instrumentation in the accompaniments which betray the 
hand of a practised master. The solo of Tartini (transferred, we 
presume, from violin to violoncello) carries us back to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when this great player, the master of 
Viotti, flourished. Like most of the music of that period, there 
is a constrained formalism and a set sequential train of thought 
belonging to the age, which it requires a very high genius to 
impress with a lasting value that shall outlive the changes and 
fluctuations of style. The grand imaginings of a Shakespeare are 
independent of the idioms of contemporary diction ; and in like 
manner, the noble inspirations of a Sebastian Bach will live long 
after many of the characteristics of the mere external style are 
obsolete. The smaller masters, therefore, of that period, will only 
bear occasional revival ; and among these, Tartini is not without a 
certain degree of interest in the quaint formalism of his style. 
Both the violoncello solos were, of course, played to perfection by 
Signor Piatti, whose finished style and execution would give a 
factitious importance even to worse music. Stradella’s sacred 
song, Mozart's tender and graceful aria, and Donizetti’s clever 
duet were, of course, admirably given by the singers to whom they 
were entrusted, and the concert was altogether quite up to the 
Philharmonic average. On the termination of the final overture a 
complimentary call was raised for Professor Sterndale Bennett, in 
recognition of his merits as conductor. 


The season of benefit concerts has now passed its culminating 
point, and there are but few of these entertainments yet to take 
place. The Matinée of Signor and Madame F. Lablache was 
especially distinguished by the appearance of Madame Lind- 
Goldschmidt, and the last performance in London of Signor Thal- 
berg. Herr Reichardt’s concert, on Wednesday morning, also 
deserves mention as an excellent entertainment of its kind. In 
addition to the expressive singing of Herr Reichardt, in Beetho- 
ven’s “ Adelaide,” and various other songs and lieder, there was 
much good vocal music contributed by Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Fraulein Liebhart, and Herr Formes; and instrumental 
solos by Mr. Aptommas (harp), and Mr. Kuhe and Miss Alice 
Mangold (pianoforte). Among the most successful performances 
were a romance and two studies by Adolph Henselt, most exqui- 
sitely played by Miss Mangold, whose interpretation of this music 
of the romantic school is among the few highly-finished displays 
of pianoforte-playing now before the public. 








SCIENCE. 


SANITARY VISITATIONS. 


WHEN a catastrophe occurs, public opinion is naturally and pro- 
perly drawn to the immediate cause, and the result is equally 
natural—numerous suggestions for remedies. But a bank is not 
usually robbed twice in the same manner, a fire does not often 
break out twice in the same part of one house, and so death or 
disease may not again soon stand out so gauntly before us from 
amongst the milliners ; but scenes as sad may rise up to appal us 
from amongst other of those classes whose first, whole thought and 
effort is for bread. Poor wretches there are—worse off than mil- 
liners—who pick up offal from the river-side, and think the refuse 
fish-skins on the dirty floors of Billingsgate not unfit for food. 
When these die houseless or in jail no newspaper paragraph creates 
a sensation for their miserable end, because more or less the fate 
of such is isolated. But the milliner makes fine dresses for those 
who have, generally at least, fine and sensitive natures,—and her 
sad tale is heard and pitied. Ladies have the right to think that 
in spending their money lavishly on finery they are helping to 
support maay and many an honest labourer for life ; and this is 
the feeling of thousands. A delicate milliner may die from a few 
months’ effects of hot, polluted air ; but hardier natures may sur- 
vive the poisons of far worse atmospheres than the worst that 
Regent-street could anywhere show, or the most crowded West-end 
room produce. And these poor, miserable, sickly beings may 
—nay, do—carry the taints of their dire poverty, with the reckless- 
ness poverty begets, even into the highest places. The poor will 
beg, and the poor will sell ; disease may perfume the greasy clothes 
of the beggar, pestilence and death may issue with his breath ; 
typhus may be bought with a bunch of violets, small-pox with a 
box of matches. The fearfully unwholesome dens in which such 
poor street-hawkers often huddle are centres of pestilence; and 
when misery is breeding disease,—to let it be, to rankle, festering into 
loathsome or deadly pollution, is, indeed, a crime for which the 
punishments will surely be scattered broadcast. 

As for the class of milliners, the disclosures recently made of 
overwork in ill-ventilated rooms have called forth two main 
proposals for remedy: one, that ladies should patronize trades- 
people who use their servants well, and provide properly for them ; 
the other, more strict supervision and inspection from the appointed 
authorities. In respect to the first, a ladies’ committee, to inquire 








_capable and efficient medical men. 
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and give testimonials, was attempted, and has failed, as it might 
have been expected it would, because the principle was essentially 
and undoubtedly wrong ; for it put, if it had been adopted, the 
whole transactions of a large and important branch of trade at the 
disposal of a few ladies, who might or might not be influenced by 
favouritism, pique, prejudice, or want of judgment. The second 
proposal is really the practical one—that of an effective sanitary 
visitation. It may be said that the Metropolis Local Management, 
Removal of Nuisances, and other sanitary Acts, give sufficient 
power to district medical officers of health to enter and examine 
premises they think in an inefficient or bad condition ; but these 
provisions of the Legislature may be set aside by interested 
parties, as they undoubtedly are in some districts of the metro- 
polis by some of the vestry boards, the members of which, as pro- 
perty owners, are generally more or less in antagonism to the 
medical officers. Moreover, in the Act itself, as we have already 
pointed out in a former article, there is a serious barrier in the 
want of power to enter at night. Of the necessity for night 
visitation, we would instance, as one example, the case of 
Gray’s-Inn-buildings. These were founded by the Association of 
St. Marylebone for Improving the Dwellings of the Poor ; and one 
of the founders, the late Rev. Mr. Gurney, so well known for his 
many philanthropic acts, fell a victim to typhoid fever, perhaps 
taken in some of those dire places he sought so earnestly to eradi- 
cate and to supply with better residences for the honest poor who 
suffered in them. In a charitable institution—which Gray’s-Inn 
Buildings in some measure must be regarded—it would have been 
thought the strictest supervision might be maintained ; but so it 
is not. Gray’s-Inn Buildings are let off in rooms, while, in other 
buildings of the Association there is a single entrance only, and a 
supervision over those who enter and go out can be maintained ; 
but the Gray’s-Inn Buildings are a street of houses each with a 
separate door, and in this portion effective supervision is un- 
attainable, and lodgers are admitted in some at all hours of the 
night. Overcrowding is against the rules of the Society, but who 
is to detect it? Small-pox cases, and patients with other diseases 
that have been refused admission elsewhere, are taken in to sleep 
in overcrowded rooms with other poor but healthy people. Who 
is to tell the evil one such night may generate ? how far, and where, 
it may be carried ? 


In Marylebone Workhouse a special apartment has been set 
aside by the medical officer for small-pox cases, and with most 
beneficial results. To take out a case of small-pox from a district, 
and to isolate it and dilute its poison with abundance of fresh air, 
is to annihilate the disease and arrest its progress. But on the 
south side of the river there is no hospital whatever for small-pox, 
nor is there in but very few of the London parishes ; and, conse- 
quently, sufferers from this loathsome disease are constantly taken 
into the night houses and low lodging-houses to taint others and 
spread wider and wider the pestilence. 

These and many more cases show the need of sanitary super- 
vision over reckless people and those who cannot help themselves. 
They show, too, that while there are other sufferers as well as 
milliners, the remedies, if any be adopted, require a general basis 
and an extended view. 

There always will be difficulties in getting any law to meet 
practical cases—and these will always exist in respect to over- 
crowding. The law prescribes there shall not be overcrowding in 
houses, but there is no provision in respect to rooms. Besides, 
who can order the poor mother to send away a part of her family 
from her single room? And how many of the humble poor in 
London have for themselves and all their families no more than 
two, and often no more than one solitary apartment ? 

The great preventative of all sanitary evils is in the power given 
to the Medical Officer of Health, and the ability with which he 
executes his trust. This necessarily implies a man of eminence for 
the office, and a liberal income for his services. Under the Acts 
already passed, he can order, through the local government, louvre- 
boards, air-bricks, or other means of ventilation he deems re- 
quired ; and if his orders are not obeyed, he can enforce them 
through the magistrate, and fine the delinquent. He can enter 
any house, remove any nuisance, restrict the number of beasts in 
cow-yards and horses in stables, and he has power over slaughter- 
houses, bakehouses, theatres, and public places. He can do all 
this and more—or he can do nothing, or next to nothing. 
He can order, and see his orders carried out; or he can 
order, and never have his orders executed ; or he need not order 
at all. In many cases, inadequacy of salary may prevent a proper 
devotion to the duties—in some, low salaries, we fear, are given 
expressly for that purpose. The supervision in the western parishes 
is essentially unbiassed—although not unattempted to be so—and 
highly effective. But in the eastern districts of London it is very 
different, and low salaries are given by the vestries—from whom 
the medical officers derive their appointments,—which is equivalent 
to instructions that the officer shall do as little as possible beyond 
attending to complaints. 

The practical result of this is evident—the complaints will be 
few, while the needs for the medical officers’ interference will be 
many ; the appointments will be first given to pauper-surgeons— 
the lowest class,—and then the holders will dwindle down to 
mere underling inspectors of nuisances, instead of being really 
It is notorious that in those 
parishes where the salary is the highest, and the medical officer 
least interfered with, the work is the most effectually done,—and 
this chiefly for the reason that the medical officers in such cases are 
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really efficient and active men, who persistently and determinedly 
carry out their duties. By the present system each medical officer 
is an isolated individual, having a limited district, and there is no 
general head or control. ; 

To remedy this deficiency the medical officers, with few excep- 
tions, have enrolled themselves into a society to devise and carry 
out something like unity of action amongst themselves, and to 
discuss proceedings necessary to be taken ; but this is a purely volun- 
tary association, and has no definite power of action like the old 
Board of Health, which it seems desirable should in some way, 
suitable to the necessities of the time, be reconstructed and com- 
posed of the district medical officers. It is true we have a nominal 
Government head of a sort in Mr. Simon, but although he was 
elected for four years in succession President of the Medical 
Officers’ Society, he, having no interest or influence from his office 
in London, perhaps could not be expected to take interest in 
co-operating with its members, nor in advancing its objects. 

We think the present legislation, with the addition of a further 
power of night visitation, fully adequate, under effective medical 
officers, to provide for a thorough sanitary supervision ; and instead 
of encouraging the idea of any ladies’ committee to investigate the 
condition of their tradesmen’s houses, we think far greater benefit 
would accrue from periodical inspections by the district medical 
officers. For this purpose it might be necessary to have work- 
rooms registered. Then, if ladies determined not to patronize 
modistes, or milliners, or drapers, or silk mercers, who would not 
or could not exhibit in their shops the medical officer's reports 
on their establishment, they would have a reasonable hope of 
improving, without any direct interference, the poor milliners’ 
and sempstresses’ condition. 








MR. GLAISHER’S ELEVENTH BALLOON ASCENT. 


On Friday of last week Mr. Glaisher made his eleventh ascent, 
from Wolverhampton. The morning was fine, with light airs and 
a clear blue sky, giving every promise of an easy ascent; but 
towards noon threatening clouds gathered, and the wind increased 
in strength, until at 1 o’clock the sky was overcast, the wind high, 
and the balloon lurched a great deal. At 3 minutes past 1, how- 
ever, it was freed, and in four minutes attained 2,000 feet ; at 
lh. 9m. passed through clouds ; at 1h. 15m. it was 10,000 feet ; and 
in 9 minutes afterwards 15,000, rising gradually to 4% miles at 
lh. 55m. At the great height of 34 miles, two rain clouds were 
formed, level with the car of the balloon. At 2 o'clock the balloon 
commenced descending, from a height of 20,000 feet, touching the 
ground at 2h. 28m. SBefore starting the temperature was 60°, but 
it decreased rapidly as height above the earth was attained. 


The changes of temperature at times were very sudden and to 


considerable amount ; at lh. 6$m., at the elevation of 1,900 feet, | 
the temperature was 60° ; at lh. 16m., at the height of 6,700 feet, | 


it was 31°, or 29° less in ten minutes, in a difference of height of 
4,800 feet. Between lh. 35$m. and lh. 37m. there was a fall of 8°. 
Between lh. 54m. and 2h. 4m. there was an increase of 13°, and of 
this 7° took place in two minutes. The most rapid change was 
from 2h. 4m. to 2h. 5m., during which interval a decline of 9° 
os place ; shortly after this an increase of 6° as suddenly took 
place. 

At Other times the changes, on the contrary, were very small ; 
for instance, from lh. 165m. to lh. 36m. the temperature was 


always between 30° and 35°, although the change of elevation | 
amounted between these times to 7,000 feet ; again, from lh. 39h. | 


to lh. 58m., the temperature varied from 18° to 21° only ; and on 


the descent, the changes were very small between 2h. 9m. and | 


2h. 2im., being between 28° and 35°, although the change of 
elevation between these times amounted to nearly 15,000 feet, and 
a snow-storm of nearly 1 mile in thickness was passed, during 
which the temperature was 33° almost without change. 
In the ascent clouds had been reached at lh. 9m., and after an 
immersion in them for seven minutes, the sun was faintly seen. 
At this time the sighing, or rather moaning, of the wind was heard 
for the first time at such a height (2 miles). It did not appear to 
be due to its motion amongst the cordage, but to come from below, 
as though produced by conflicting currents of air. At lh. 17m. some 
fine rain fell; and a quarter of a minute later a river was visible 
for a few seconds, when clouds were again entered by the balloon. 
At 1h. 19m. the earth and sun could be faintly seen. At lh. 25m. 
the balloon was enveloped in dry fog. At 1h. 29m. there were short 
intermittent gleams of light. At 1h. 38m. the fog was wetting, but 
in two minutes later the balloon had entered another dry-fog ; at 
ih, 41m. it was again in fog, which continued to prevail until 1h.53m., 
when the balloon passed above 4miles. At the highest point reached, 
44 miles, the sky was very much covered with cirrus clouds, its own 
hue being ofa very pale blue. There were no fine spectacles or forms ; 
all was confused and dirty, the view being restricted by the thick 
and murky atmosphere. At 2h. 3m., on descending, fog was 
re-entered ; at 2h. 164m. rain fell, succeeded by a snow-storm for 
a space of 4,000 feet, the spiculz and crystals being small but dis- 
tinct ; there were, however, but few if any flakes. 


Mr. Glaisher, to whom we are indebted for these particulars, took 
up with him Sir John Herschel’s actinometer, but only once, at four 
miles high, did the sun shine upon it, and then the reading increased 


but nine divisions in a minute ; whilst on the ground Dr, Leeand | 


Mr. Glaisher, at eleven o'clock, had determined an increase of 
thirty-three divisions in the same period. At the height of three 
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the photographic camera prepared by Mr. Melhuish. 


but he saw no polarization either looking at the sky or at 
clouds. 


read correctly afterwards. 
| The temperature of the dew-point was 50° on the ground ; it 
| declined gradually to 45° at 2,000 feet ; and with the following 
minute and a half it fell to 32°, and to 10° by lh. 15m. ; after this 
it turned to increase, notwithstanding the still decreasing tem- 
rature, and was 25° at lh. 20m.; it then varied from 25° to 
15° between lh. 20m. and 1h. 34m. ; at this time a sudden change 
of 30° took place, from 23° at lh. 34m. to minus 7° at lh. 36m. ; 
the dew-point continued below zero till the height of 20,000 feet 
on descending, or at 2h. Om. ; after this it was constantly varying, 
being about 14° whilst passing through the snow storm. 

One fact connected with the action of the wet-bulb thermometer 
| is worth relating, as it has been noticed on every ascent ; it is this 
| —the reading of the wet-bulb thermometer continues to decline 
| below 32° so long as the reading of the dry bulb continues above 
32° ; but on the temperature of the air declining to this point, the 
wet bulb, although possibly till this time really less than 20°, rises 
to 32°, and continues there, whilst the dry bulb steadily declines, 
till a coating of ice is formed over the wet bulb, when, in a very 
short time, it falls very suddenly to its own proper reading, most 
likely some degrees below that of the dry bulb, and will then read 
correctly so long as the temperature of the air is less than 32°. 
The descent took place on the borders of Cambridge and Norfolk, 
about 8 miles from Ely and 26 from the Wash. 
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{| COUNTRIES ALONG THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


Aurnoven Captain Speke was the actual discoverer of the source 
| of the White Nile, and the origin of that immensely long river is 
| the chief and culminating point of interest in respect to the 
geographical value of the exploration, yet the character and habits 
of the various people met with by the two Nile travellers on their 
route, and the physical aspects of the countries passed through are 
not only novelties, but the information is in the highest degree of 
importance in respect to the opening of commerce with that region ; 
and in inducing efforts to be made to introduce European 
| civilization amongst peoples seemingly of much aptitude and 
| capable of progress. The various peoples met *~ith from Zanzibar 
| to the Lake Victoria Nyanzaand onwards to Gondokoro, the nature 
of the various countries they inhabit, their language, the general 
| state of their arts, manufactures, laws, and commerce, were the 
| topics of a paper read by Captain Grant, on Tuesday evening, at 


| the Ethnological Society. These being the subjects, and it being, 
moreover, Captain Grant’s first account of his own adventures, the 
council, anticipating that their ordinary rooms would be inadequate 
| for the expected assemblage, obtained the use of the large lecture- 
hall of the United Service Institution—a provision fully justified 
| by the fashionable and learned audience present. 

In the very accurate lithograph of Captain Speke’s map pub- 
lished by Mr. Stanford the boundaries of the countries described 
by Captain Grant will be found laid down, consisting first of 
Uzaramo, on the west sea-coast of the continent, and forming the 
mainland opposite to the island of Zanzibar, next the hill-country of 
Usagara,rising to the height of 5,000 feet ; then the flat, half desert, 
but the somewhat less elevated though still lofty, tract of Ugogo and 
M’gunda joining on to the great tract of fertile, undulating, partly 
pastoral, partly agricultural, country of Unyamwezi, on which herds 
of plump cattle graze, and zebras and white antelopes wander 
through the forests of tall, thin-trunked trees,—every hill covered 
with woods, every valley verdant with grass, and extending at one 
angle to the south-western corner of the Great Lake Nyanza. 
Beyond this is the more wild and broken, but not less populous 
and equally pastoral and agricultural, country of Uzinza—never 
before trodden by the foot of white man. Entering it through an 
undulating forest with grassy dips, as the traveller proceeded, deep 
valleys, with bold escarpments of jutting rock, gave the middle 
portion a wild and picturesque condition ; while, again, to the 
north this rugged character breaks out into ridgesand cones. Good 
water flows from the rock-springs, and the people are said to have 
a good, tidy system of farming. 

Karegwé Captain Grant described as a delightful country of hills, 
with a beautiful lake, the Great Nyanza, on its western border, and 
a climate throughout the year equal to the summer of England. 

_ Strange to say, no trees clothe those hills ; all are naked, and their 


miles a train was heard, and at a height exceeding four miles 
another train. These are the greatest heights at which Mr. Glaisher 
has ever heard sounds. Before quite reaching the highest point, 
Mr. Glaisher examined portions of the blue sky with a small 
spectroscope, and the spectrum seen was such as would have been 
visible from the earth under similar circumstances. The large 
amount of vapour present in the air prevented any operation with 


For a short time Mr. Glaisher endeavoured to use the spegern 
the 


The aneroid barometer, which has been used in every ascent since 
the 5th of September inclusive, and which has been found to read 
the same as the mercurial barometer, was again used on this occasion, 
and its readings were identical with those of the mercurial 
barometer at all elevations. Mr. Coxwell took a small aneroid up 
with him, which was graduated to 21 inches only. This instru- 
ment, of course, went out of range, as the readings decreased to 
less than 13 inches ; but, on descending, it returned to its proper 
readings, when the pressure became 21 inches, and continued to 
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swelling outlines can be seen to perfection. Grasses three feet high 
cover both their tops and sides, and throughout this tract there is 
abundance of sweet water from rapid running streams. Cattle are 
never seen upon the hills ; they are sent down into the low valley- 
grounds, where the pasture is richer. The produce of the country 
consists of peas, beans, sugar-cane, banana, and tobacco. 

Of Uganda, Captain Grant confirmed what we have already 
heard from Captain Speke. It is a country, he says, one cannot 
speak of but with enthusiasm, and styles it the garden of Equatorial 
Africa. Continually watered, its perpetual luxuriance is most 
marvellous ; the most noble of trees are in its dark dells ; the 
banana—the staple food of the people—is grown by acres upon 
acres, and coffee in equal abundance,—the date grows wild,—there 
is nothing that will not grow. So prolific is the soil that, although 
daily sacrifices of human life are made, people risk their chance 
of such a fate and come from all parts to this land of delicious 
banana wine and plenty. 

Roads in this country are engineered with considerable skill ; but 
Captain Grant complains of them as going straight to a hill or 
down into a bog, out of which the traveller comes well coated with 
mud, or with feet wounded by roots and logs. Standing on any 
eminence, all around is a sea of table-topped hills 300 to 
400 feet, surrounded by impenetrable thickets of sombre trees ; 
outside of which, on the hill slopes, are the dwellings, plantain 
groves, and cultivated fields of the natives, sometimes miles apart. 
Towards the north, near the adjoining country of Unyoro, white, 
hornless cattle were browsing in hundreds in beautiful meadow 
pastures. Unyoro, which lies on the land side of Ugunda, and forms 
by its north-eastern coast the south-western boundary of the Luta 
Nzigé Lake, presents a striking contrast to the last kingdom. 

Thinly inhabited with a few spiritless illdressed people, who pay 
little or no attention to the cultivation of the banana, but subsist 
chiefly on grain and the sweet potato, scarcely a hill is to be seen, 
and the traveller has to pass through interminable forests of trees 
and grasses tall enough to hide the elephant ; dwellings are only 
met with at distances of from four to seven miles, on spots where 
the forest has been cleared. 

From this point a distinct language prevails though all the 
countries between the boundaries of Unyoro and Gondokoro, and 
Captain Grant therefore classed together the Kidi, Gani, Nadi, and 
Bari races, whom he speaks of as perfectly nude. 

Below the wild falls of Karuma the White Nile—a noble stream 
not unlike a rocky Scotch river—was ferried over in ricketty canoes, 
while the cattle were swum across in pairs or fours by ropes tied to 
their heads. Having an escort of forty spearsmen from Unyoro, 
the explorers entered upon the uninhabited forest of Kidi, escaped 
attack, and then journeyed for seven days over treeless downs, along 
pathways and gutter, hidden by grasses 8 feet high, until they 
reached the habitations of Gani. Here the people lived on pic- 
turesque rocky heights, commanding extensive views of the autumn- 
tinted grassy plains (about to be fired), continually in fear of attack 
from their neighbours, the Kidi. 

Leaving this, after two days they made for De Bono’s ivory 
depét, some twenty-five miles away; the country on the way 
being populous, and their loads being carried by the people from 
village to village ; beer and milk were constantly presented, pro- 
bably more from fear than love. 

The Turks, on hearing of the travellers’ arrival, fired guns, and 
turned out with flying colours, beating of drums, playing of fifes, 
&c.,— quite a military welcome, treating them with the greatest 
hospitality during their reluctant stay of five weeks amongst them. 
They were now in the Madi country ; from this, with many delays 
on the way, caused by being obliged to march in a strong body 
from the hostile despotism of the Bari people, they marched along 
with the Turks, who had 200 loads of ivory with them, all carried 
by the inhabitants, through the Bari people, to Gondokoro. The 
country was beautiful; green undulating parks, dotted with 
gracefully-shaped tamarind and other trees, intersected by rocky 
rivulets the whole way ; it was only on sighting Gondokoro, down 
in a boundless plain of light soil and Euphorbia bush, that they 
entered upon an ugly country ; the whole journey having been full 
of interest, with rare exceptions. 








In the Lonpon Review of last week we called the attention of our 
readers to the Metric System of Measures and Weights, and gave a com- 
plete table of equivalents necessary for all purposes of trade, commerce, 
or general dealing. The House of Commons on Wednesday, by 110 to 
75, approved the Bill. Its opponents thought, perhaps, that it was to 
become an enactment with all penalties as to its infringement within 
three years. Such is not the case. The promoters of the bill are not 
adverse to allowing more time than has been specified, if necessary to 
prepare the country for the change. That change will be trifling as 
regards the standards, as may be readily seen on referring to our 
table issued last week, in which it is shown that almost all the Metric 
Measures fall nearly into correspondence with those in actual use. 


M. Desnoyers has found fossil mammalian bones, scored with cuts 
and other marks of man’s hands, in a deposit at Chartres, stated to be 
of Pliocene age or older than the Somme Valley deposits, in which, at 
Abbeville, the human relics were found which have excited so much 
attention. The bones so scored are said to be those of the Elephas 
mendionalis deer, and other fossil animals of the same kinds as those 
found in the Val d’Arno. : 


From the “ Reports to the Trinity House, by Professor Faraday and 
others, relative to the Lime Light exhibited at the South Foreland 





High Lighthouse,” we extract the substance of Professor Faraday’s 
opinion. Comparing the two lights, the lime light at the upper 
lighthouse and the reflector light at the lower one together, of the 
two the lime light is the best, and much so when near shore; 
further off the difference is less, probably from want of adjustment. 
On different bearings both lights vary, and sometimes the lower is 
even better than the upper light. The variation of the lime light 
depends upon the different degrees of light from different jets, which 
is often considerable, and the intervention of the window-bars in 
front of certain of the jets. The lime light was not, however, as 
superior ten or twelve miles off as at nearer distances, but the reflection 
on the sea was strongest from it. It was also generally whiter than 
the ordinary lamp-light ; but occasionally both were alike. On the 
whole, the lime light was not so superior at sea as Professor Faraday 
expected, although, without doubt, it was generally much superior to 
the oil lamps and reflectors in the low lighthouse. 


On the occasion of Professor Tyndall’s recent lecture, Professor 
Faraday exhibited at the Royal Institution a large piece of magnesium 
prepared by Mr. Sonstadt, when he did not hesitate to award a tri- 
bute of praise to him for his success in obtaining that metal in such 
quantity. 


A fortnight since Mr. Sonstadt’s Patent for improvements in 
the manufacture of magnesium was sharply animadverted upon 
in the Chemical News, the writer in which argues that, with the 
exception of the use of iron crucibles for reducing the magnesium, 
there is positively nothing at all new in any of the details described in 
the specification. These remarks have naturally provoked a rejoinder, 
in which it is contended that heretofore magnesium has been obtained 
only in grains, and by difficult and delicate processes, while*Mr. 
Sonstadt has produced the metal by the pound, and by an enlarge- 
ment of his operations could manufacture it by the hundredweight 
or ton. 


A letter written by a German sculptor living in Rome informs us 
that the villa of Livia, the wife of Augustus Cesar, called “ Ad 
Gallinas,’ has been excavated near Prima Porta, seven miles from 
Rome, on the Flaminian road. At the very beginning of the excava- 
tions the completely preserved figure of Augustus, and three very 
beautiful busts and reliefs, were brought to light. The figure, eight 
feet in height, is said to be the most beautiful imperial statue in exist- 
ence, and altogether a work of the first rank. A special interest is 
found, according to this authority, in the excellently preserved traces 
of painting on the mantle, under-garments, and armour. The mantle 
was red; but on the head and the nude legs no trace of painting can 
be found. The workpeople who made the discovery flattered them- 
selves with the hope of receiving half a million of scudi, but even- 
tually lowered their demand to twenty thousand. The excavations of 
the imperial palaces, instituted by Napoleon, have likewise yielded 
important results already, chiefly of architectural interest. The 
sculptures as yet found are not of much consequence. The under- 
taking is a colossal one, aud it will take ten years at least to complete it. 
In order to further the Emperor’s plans the Pope has directed the 
other side of the Palatine, where the walls of Romulus were found, 
to be likewise examined, and excavations have been set on foot at that 
spot. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

THIS EVENING, SATURDAY, JULY 4, will be performed (for the Second 
Time) M. Gounod’s Grand Romantic Opera, FAUST E MARGHERITA. With 
New Scenery, Costumes, and Decorations. Margherita, Madame MIOLAN.- 
CARVALHO (the Original representative of the part, and for whom it was 
specially composed,—her Second Appearance this Season); Siebel, Madame 
DIDIEE; Marta, Madile. LUSTANI; Mefistofele)e M. FAURE; Valentino, 
Signor GRAZIANI; Wagner, Signor TAGLIAFICO; and Faust, Signor 
TAMBERLIK. Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 

EXTRA NIGHT.—On MONDAY next, JULY 6, Gonoud’s Grand Romantic 
Opera, entitled FAUST E MARGHERITA, will be repeated. 


On TUESDAY next, JULY 7, a FAVOURITE OPERA. 


EXTRA NIGHT.—On THURSDAY next, JULY 9, will be performed (for the 
First Time these Two years) Donizetti's Opera, DON PASQUALE. Principal 
Characters by Mademoiselle ADELINA PArtt, Signor RONCONI, Signor 
CIAMPI, and Signor MARIO. 

Doors open at Eight o’clock; the Opera commences at Half-past. 


Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d., 7s., and 5s.; Amphitheatre, 


| 2s. 6d. 


AST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT.—The 

DIRECTOR’S BENEFIT and LAST CONCERT of the Season, on MON- 

DAY EVENING, JULY 6, at ST. JAMES’S HALL. Pianoforte, Madame 

Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé. Violoncello, Sig. Piatti. Vocalists, 

Madame Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa 

Stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; admission 1s. Tickets at CHAPPELL & CO.’s, 50, New 
Bond-street ; and AUSTIN’S, 28, Piccadilly. 








N R. SIMS REEVES will sing “ Dalla Sua Pace” (Mozart), 
J and “ Sing, Maiden, Sing’ (Dr. Bennett), at the LAST MONDAY 
POPULAR CONCERT of the Season on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, JULY 6. 
Pianists, Mme. Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé. Programmes and 
Tickets at CHAPPELL & Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; balcony, 
3s.; admission ls. 








N ONEY, in SUMS from £100 to £5,000, ready to be lent 

upon Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property ; the loans repayable 
in one sum or by instalments, during any number of years that may be agreed 
upon; the lew charges are fixed, and Property can at any time be redeemed upon 
equitable terms. Apply to Mr. TRESIDDER, Secretary of the Perpetual In- 
vestment and Building Society, 37, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
The Amount Advanced since May, 1851, exceeds £400,000. 








HE ARMY, NAVY, PROFESSIONAL, or MERCANTILE 


PURSUITS.—A gentleman of long and varied experience prepares YOUTHS 
for the above at moderate terms. Situation healthy. Numbers limited.—The 


| Priycreat, The Poplars, Mitcham, 8. 
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Established in 1797. 
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Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 

William Cotton, Esq., b.c.t., F.R.S. 
John Davis, Esq. 

James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., Esq., M.P. 


Rosenrt Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 











_ This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates of Premium with participa- 
tion in profits, and at Low Rates without profits. 


Also—Loans in connection with Life Assurance upon approved security. 


At the last division of profit the Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on th 
premiums paid. 


For particulars and forms of proposal apply to the Secretary. 











HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Offices: 1, Dale-street, Liverpool; 20 & 21, Poultry, London, E.C. 
The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the following results, which 
evidence the progress and position of the Company. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £1,417,908, 8s. 4d. 
Annual Premiums in the Fire Department 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department..................c0:000++* 
The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
Fire Renewals falling due at Midsummer should be paid by the 9th July. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
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